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STUDIES IN GREEK NOUN-FORMATION 

Based in part upon material collected by the late A. W. Stratton 1 

DENTAL TERMINATIONS III 

Words in -Ttjs, -ttjtos 

By Walter Petersen 

The Greek suffix -rqs, -rr\ro% (-ras, -r tiros), used chiefly in the 
formation of adjectival abstracts, goes back to an Indo-European 
-tat-, for it occurs in practically the same meaning in the Aryan 
languages (Skt. and Av. -tat-) and the Italic 2 (Lat. -tas, gen. -tatis). 
The analogy of most suffixes whose history can be traced leads to the 
conclusion that this arose by extending the old abstract suffix -td- by 
means of -t-, or -ti- in case of the parallel -tati-, as is shown by Auf recht 
KZ. 1. 159 ff., and accepted by Brugmann, Gr. 2. I. 2 450 f., and most 
other scholars, although Hirt, Handb. der gr. Laut- und Formenl. 2 
292 f., sees in it the remnant of an old IE word related to *tewa 
'power,' assuming that -tat- and the synonymous -tut- go back to the 
same original -Hwat-. 

A number of Greek words in -ttjt- have equivalent words in the 
same suffix in Sanskrit, Avestan, or Latin, either with complete 
correspondence of stem as well as ending, or with minor variations. 
In quoting these it is self-evident that there is no guaranty of IE 
origin, for each language may have formed a word independently, 
particularly Greek and Latin, in which the productivity of the suffix 
was large, and all the more so when such a word first appears in a 
late writer or in one who, like Aristotle, had a tendency to indulge 
in new formations of this type. 

Brugmann, op. cit. 451, mentions the following four words as 
occurring in more than one language: okbrrfs ' wholeness ' = Skt. 
sarvdtdt- Av. ha u rvatat- 'wholeness, perfection' : Skt. sdrva-s, Gr. 
oXos < 6\fo-s ; anaioTris 'lefthandedness, awkwardness ' = Lat. scaevi- 
tds : Gr. <tkcu6s, Lat. scaevos; vtbr-qs ' youth ' = Lat. novitds : Gr. 

i Cf . Introductory Note, C.P. 5. 323 ff. 

2 There is only one example in the Oscan-Umbrian : Osc. Herentatels "Veneris" 
Pael. Herentas "Venus." Cf. Buck, Gram, of Osc. and Umbr. 185. 
[Classical Philology XVII, January, 1922] 44 
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veos, Lat. novos; Homeric dporfjra (usually avSpoTrjra or aSpoTrjra, 
see p. 59) for *Spa-Tr}Ta 'manhood, strength,' Av. hu-narHdt- 'abstract 
ability' : *ner- Gr. avqp. To these might be added ixaKpbr-qs 'length' 
= Lat. macritds 'leanness' : juaxpos = macer. Only the Homeric 
viOT-qs and (ai>)8poTrJTa are both themselves old words and correspond 
to old words of other languages. 

Three other words common to Greek and Latin are certainly not 
Indo-European. Cicero himself confesses (Tim. 7. 20) with an 
apology that he coined medietas, which corresponds exactly to 
Gr. fMecroT7]s 'middle position' : neaos Lat. medius. Lat. austeritas 
is borrowed from Gr. avaT-qpbrrjs 'harshness' : awTrjpbs, and Christi- 
dnitds is either borrowed from Gr. XpKTTiaporrjs 'Christianity,' or 
formed from Christidnus which is itself borrowed from the Greek. 

Probably, on the other hand, Gr. Xeior^s 'smoothness' and Lat. 
levitds have a common origin. This implies that the primitive of the 
latter was a prehistoric *levos = Gr. Aelos instead of the extant levis, 
but transfers to the t'-declension were common enough at all times. 

Two pairs of Greek and Latin words differ only as to grade of the 
root vowel: aKpbrr)s 'extremity' : &npos summits and Lat. dcritds 
'sharpness, force' : deer 1 'sharp'; bpObr-qs 'straightness, correct- 
ness' : bpdbs and Lat. arduitds 'steepness' : arduus (cf. Meyer- 
Luebke, ALL. 8. 321) . Common origin of course presupposes original 
complete identity of form, but the divergence may be due to later 
analogical changes which affected primitive and derivative in the 
same way. 

A number of Greek and Latin words differ only by the addition 
of an i in the latter, e.g., 9766x77$ 'sweetness' : 77611$ and sudvitds : 
sudvis. Here too original identity may have been disturbed by 
subsequent transfer to the ^-declension in Latin, which transfer 
would naturally affect primitive and derivative alike unless they 
were no longer associated with each other. Similar are: Papirrjs 
and gravitds : j3apvs 'heavy,' fipaxvrris and brevitds : 0pa%vs 'short,' 
yXwc6r77S and dulcitds : yXvKvs 'sweet.' 

When there are more extensive differences between the suffixal 
parts of Greek words and those of related languages, we can merely 

1 Occurs as o-stem as well as i-stem. Cf. Charisius 63 and 93 P. 
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speak of the possibility of identical ultimate origin disturbed in 
the same way as in case of the t-stems. So air\6rr)s is related to Lat. 
simplicitds, 5e£toT??s to Skt. ddksatdti- and Lat. dexteritas, Zhacfrpbr-qs 
to Lat. levitds, i\ev9epi6rr}s to Lat. llbertds, 1 irkrjpoTrjs to Lat. plenitas, 
clKvk6tt]s to Lat. salsitds, Bripibrris to Lat. feritds. 2 

From the small number of complete and convincing correspond- 
ences between Greek and other languages we may conclude that 
the productivity of the suffix was very slight in IE times, and this is 
further borne out by its rareness in Sanskrit and early Greek. As 
opposed to hundreds of these words in later Greek and in Latin, the 
Homeric poems have only nine: 6.(v)5poTrjs, 5t]iottis, naKorris, veorris, 
<£t\oT»7s, ppa8vTr)s, TaxvTrjs, iorrjs tottis. In the Sanskrit, which 
alternated between the suffix forms -tat- and -tati- (the former only 
dat. instr. loc. sg.), there are only fourteen words ending in one or 
the other or both, of which two belong to the later language and all 
the rest are Vedic only. 3 Generally speaking, this slight develop- 
ment of an abstract suffix 4 is just what might be expected, for the 
luxuriant development of abstracts is a matter of literary prose, of 
science, philosophy, theology, literary criticism, etc. 

1. -tt]t- in derivatives from adjectives. — Since the suffix -tat- was 
usually added to an adjective primitive, and since by far the largest 
group of adjectives from IE times was the o-stems with feminines in 
-a- or -%-, which would appear with -o- in derivation, it follows that 
in most words -tat- was preceded by o, so that -otdt- was from the 
beginning the most common combination. Of the fourteen Sanskrit 
words in -tat(i)- all except two have the corresponding -a-tdt(i)-, 
e.gi upardtdt- : upara- 'lower,' sarvdtat{i)- : sdrva- 'complete,' ddk- 
satdti- : ddksa- 'clever.' Of the nine Homeric examples all except 
two end in -orris, e.g., KanoTrjs : naicos 'bad,' veoTr/s : veos 'young.' 

1 Lat. libertas < *llberitas would correspond to Gr. *eXev0epoT?;s, and thus differs 
from £Xeu0epi6T7)S only by the absence of the suffixal i, as does Skt. ddksatdti- from 
Se&drijs. 

2 Since Sijpiottjs is derived from the substantive Bripiov, it is obvious that in this 
instance a common origin is impossible. 

3 Cf. Whitney, Skt. Gram. 3 476 I. 

4 However, Homer has 33 abstracts in -avvr], which evidently had a more poetic 
flavor than -tt\t. See pp. 74 f . 
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With the latter cf. Lat. novitds : novos 'new.' Similar Latin 
examples are bonitds : bonus 'good/ dignitas : dignus 'worthy.' 
From the Avestan might be mentioned: uparatdt-, identical with the 
Sanskrit word just mentioned, and amdrHatat- : ani9sa- 'immortal.' 

Of the 658 words in Gr. -ttjs which I have found, all except twenty- 
eight end in -ottjs, and of these 492, or about three-fourths of all 
words in -tt)t-, are regular derivatives in -ori)s from adjectives of 
the o-declension, or at least such adjectives are actually found, and, 
with rare exceptions, must have been the real primitives. No doubt 
in case of a few words some speakers associated them with the 
substantive use of the primitive rather than the adjectival (e.g., 
4>'iKos 'friend' instead of 'friendly'), and in other instances such 
substantives might have been the real primitives, but these would 
easily be counterbalanced by others which seem to belong to an 
irregular type only because the real adjective primitive in o does 
not happen to be extant. 

Only a few additional older examples of regular derivatives 
from o-adjectives can be mentioned. In Homer is found 0iX6tt?s : 
<j>i\os, Sr]ioTr)s : Sri'ios, in Pindar d/3por»;j : a/3poj, in Aeschylus e.g., 
\eiorris : Xeios, in Herodotus de^ioTijs : §e£ios, KaOapcorrjs : naJBapios, 
\anTcpbrr)s : "ka/xirpos , oiKeiorTjs : oliceZos, inKpoTrjs : mKpos, ircaroTrjs : 

TTICTTOS, (TKCLIOTTIS I (TKCLIOS, dTtvbrt]% : <TT€VOS. 

Next in importance to the adjectival o-stems were the w-stems, 
from which are derived the words in IE and Skt. -utat-, Gr. -vttjt-. 
The only Sanskrit example is vasutati- 'goodness, generosity' : vdsu- 
'good.' Avestan has po u rutat- 'multiplicity' : po u ru- 'much.' 
Latin offers no examples because the old adjectival w-stems had 
become o- or i-stems. Cf. Stolz, Hist. Gram. 456. 

In Greek are found twenty-seven words in -vttjs, and of these 
twenty-three come from extant adjectives in v. Homer has the 
pair of opposites ppadvrris 'slowness' : f3pa8vs 'slow' and raxvTfc 
'swiftness' : raxvs 'swift.' By analogy to the latter was formed 
the Pindaric ukvttjs : co/ci>s 'swift.' In Aeschylus first appears 
Tpaxvrrjs 'roughness' : rpaxvs, in Herodotus y\vKVT7]s 'sweetness' : 
y\vKvs and waxvTr}s ' thickness ' : iraxvs- Similarly, from the Classical 
period, d/i/3X6r»;s, papvriis, ppaxvTrjs, dacvTijs, Spi.p.vTr]s , evdvrqs, 
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€vpi>T7]s, drfKvTTfs, dpa<rvT7]s, 6^vrr]s, irXariirijj, and, from later writers, 
padvTrjs, r)8vrr)s, idvrrjs, \iyvrris, rrpavrrjs, irpecrfivras. 1 

Adjectival t-stems are not found in Greek except the numeral 
rpels rpla and rp6<f>LS 'well-fattened, large,' of which the latter was 
probably substantival in origin (cf. Brugmann-Thumb, Gr. Gr. 474). 
Consequently there is no combination -trr/s corresponding to the 
Latin -4tas in qualitas 'quality' : qualis, nobilitas : nobilis, etc. 
Similarly the Aryan languages lack -itat- except in the Avestan 
kdvitat- from the substantive tow'-. However, Greek does have one 
derivative from an exocentric adjective whose last component is a 
substantive in i, sc. axapioT-qs 'stupidity' (found in Polybius) : 
axapts, 2 with -iottjs instead of *-itt\s. 

This word is an example of what has happened in derivation 
with -T7]T- to every primitive except o- and v-stems. While the 
expected -vrrjs held its own for the latter, all other words yielded to 
the immense preponderance of words in -orris, and were somehow 
assimilated to them, either by the abstraction of -ottjs 3 as a unified 
suffix and its addition to the stem of the primitive, or by modifying 
the primitive stem so that -orris was the result. It is the same 
thing as e.g. tu/iar-6-ets 'bloody' : alp,a aip-ar-os, (rja-6eis 'shady' : 
aiCLa. 

The simplest case is that of the vr-stems, for which the unendur- 
able combination -vr-Trjs and consequent obscuring phonetic changes 
were avoided by the o-extension. The earliest example is cited 
from Chrysippus by Plutarch : xapttJ'rorTjs 'gracefulness of manner' : 
\apieis, -evros. Also two from the Roman and Byzantine periods: 
dvTorris 'the beingness' : &v, ovtos, iravTorrjs 'universality' : 7rfis, 
iravros. Cf. Lat. voluntas< *voluntitds : voluns, -untis. On the 
other hand, the Avestan added -tat- directly to the ni-stem, e.g., in 
uxsyqstdt- 'condition of increase' : uxsyant- 'increasing.' 

1 The primitive irpi<r@vs is used substantially as well as adjectivally, but since 
-u-TTjs does not occur elsewhere in derivatives from substantives, it is probably to be 
referred to the adjectival use. 

2 Although x<*P« an d its compound oxapis are inflected as T-stems, the original is 
shown by derivatives like xapkis. 

3 In this process congeneric assimilation no doubt played a part. Cf. Debrunner 
Gr. Wortbild. 184, who suggests iiihavtrrris : ni\ai> after \evK6rris : Xeuicos, itoct6ti)s : savr- 
after 6X6x175:8X05. 
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The only other derivative from an adjective in an explosive is 
a<t>7)\t,K6Tr)s 'childhood, nonage' from the K-stem a0r}Ai£ 'young.' 
For its formation, exactly like xupwrbrris , cf. Lat. capdcitds : capax, 
-acts. It is as late as the sixth century a.d. 

Adjectival n-stems of the Greek are all secondary and have no 
counterpart in other languages 1 except the comparatives, which are 
also found in the Germanic. Since this language group does not 
know the suffix -tat-, Greek words in -ttjt- from z'-stems are without 
analogy in other languages. In the Classical period are found only 
three derivatives from non-comparatives, all from Aristotle: appe- 
vbrrjs 'manhood' : appi\v 'male,' p.tko.vbri]% 'blackness' : p.e\as, 
-avos 'black,' hbri\% 'unity' : eh, evbs 2 'one.' After the last was 
patterned its Byzantine compound oifievbTi)$ 'nothingness' : oWels. 
These words agree in adding -otjjs to the unchanged stem like 
xapievrorris , unless p.e\a.vbTi)s goes back to a parallel o-adjective 
related to Skt. malind-s 'dirty,' which would then also be found in 
compounds like [MeKavb-irrepos. Cf. Brugmann, IF. 9. 366 ff. 

After the Classical period development took place in two direc- 
tions. On the one hand the type appevbrrjs was extended to compara- 
tives: ekaTTOvbrrjs 'a being less' : eXarrcov, neitovbrrjs 'greater 
magnitude' : ndfav, ttKuovoths 'length of syllable' : wXe'ucv. On 
the other hand there is found a new type in which the suffix -ov- 
disappears before -orris, for the first time in repajibr-qs (Theophrastus) 
'softness,' derived from the non-comparative repap^v, -ovos. Then 
also similar derivatives from comparatives: apeioTrjs 'excellence' : 
apeiaiv 'better,' peibrrjs 'lesser part of a number' : p.eiuv 'less/ 
TrXetoTTjs 'plurality' : ifkeiuv. Possibly also |8eXrt6r7;s : PeXriuv 
(Schol. Pind. 0. 1. 5), although the reading is doubtful. All these 
were no doubt patterned after compounds 3 in which o appeared for 
op of the first member, as p.ub-<j>po)v , a.Kp.b-derov (aKp.oiv), 'AttoAAo- 
dwpos ('AttoWwp), which were an IE inheritance. Cf. Brugmann, 
Gr. 2. I. 2 84 f. 

1 Adjectival exocentric compounds with c-substantives as final member could of 
course occur anywhere. 

2 I classify here because there is no trace of the original m-stem in the whole 
paradigm. 

3 Perhaps the immediate patterns were rather the numerous words in -o<rtyij 
which are derived from x-stems, e.g., o-co^pocrfrnj : aixjtpav, but these in turn must have 
been influenced by the still older compounds. 
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Adjectival -ta- stems of the Greek show no trace of the formation 
of Lat. vetus-tds 1 : vetus 'old/ in which -tat- is added to the unchanged 
stem, but end in -ottjs. In two words this is evidently added to the 
stem of the primitive, with the result -tbrrjs after dropping the inter- 
vocalic <r. This would remain uncontracted in writers under Ionic 
influence, so that we find arpe/ueoTT?* 2 'security, firmness' O&rpejuijs) 
in Hippocrates, and in Galen dXe6r??s 'an assemblage' : a\i]s. 

Everywhere else the -ecr- disappears before -orris just like the -ov- 
in repajuorTjs. From Alexandrian times we find in Callistratus 
evuapdrris ' ease ' : evpapr)s. From the Roman and Byzantine periods: 3 
aK-qdoTrjs : a\ridr)s, airqvoTtis : airrivr)s, a<nvoTT}s : aaivqs, aTptnoT-qs : 
arpenf)s, a<f>e\bT7)S : a<j>ekr)s, ivapybrtis : ivapyrjs, iinp,epbTrjs : eiU/U€- 
pijs, OeoTrpeTrbrrjs : deoirpeirijs, wk-qpbrris : ifhqpijt, virepirKrjpbrris : 
vwepirXrjpris, vyibrrjs : vyiris. In the Thesaurus is also found Suqvenb- 
tt)s : dirjveKrjs. No doubt a plurality of factors contributed to the prev- 
alence of this type. If, e.g., *ir\rjpebrr]s would have existed in Attic, 
its contraction to *ifKt)povTr)s would have isolated it and caused 
assimilation to the regular type, so that ■KKripbr^s would have resulted 
after all. Moreover, the darkening of the structure of the oblique 
cases of the-e<r- stems by contraction (cf. e.g., evyevovs < *evyepe<r-os) 
led to using the root as the basis of derivation quite generally, for 
case-ending and stem-suffix had coalesced into one syllable which 
probably was felt as a case-ending. Thus evfiapbTrjs from evp.apris is 
not at all different from yevmbs : to yivos, reixtoi' : to Tetxos, or crice- 
\iaKov : to (TKeXos. Cf. the writer's The Gr. Dimin. Suf. -ktko- 148. 
Finally, there is the possibility that cases in which the real primitive 
was an o-adjective, existing alongside of an -ec- adjective to which 
the derivative could be referred, acted as patterns. Thus biMaKbrrjs 
'evenness' (Plato and Aristotle) could be referred either to bfiakbs, 
-17, -bv, or to bna\r)s, -is, and, later, TpavoTt]s either to rpavbs or Tpavris, 
t)8apbTT)s either to iiSapbs or vSaprjs. 

In addition to these categories of transparent regular derivatives 
in -tt)t- from adjectives there are a number of others which show 

1 That vetus "old" was originally a substantive does not concern us here, where 
it is a question of form only. 

2 Also spelled Arpt/iaioTjjs, and must then be referred to &Tp€jiaios. 

3 In earlier times -ua<-e<r-w. was used when abstracts from <r-stems were wanted. 
Cf. aKiidaa: 4X178195, similarly avrivua, drpextia, &4>k\aa, ivapytia, tin&ptia, bylfia. 
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real or apparent irregularities. Thus dirXorTjj 'singleness,' first 
occurring in Xenophon, seems to be derived from air\6os, airXoDs, 
but is really a regular derivative from the parallel &7rX6s, -17, -bv, 
found, e.g., in the Cretan dirXet, and identical with Lat. simplus. 1 
Similarly the Byzantine SiwXdrqs is to be referred to SiirXos instead 
of SurXoos. As to woKKorris (Damasc), it is of course based on the 
stem iroXXo- (e.g. in gen. sg., iroXXoO) rather than on iroXu-, as p.eyd\6- 
rrjs on iMeyakov, etc., instead of p.4yas. The late Byzantine yp-qyo- 
p6rr)s 'watchfulness,' apparently a verbal derivative from yprjyopia, 
is derived from an adjective yp-qyopos, found, e.g., in the Christian 
inscription CIG. 8686 rd ypyyopov <f>&s. 

The Homeric 16x77$ 'will, desire ' is to be derived from a prehistoric 
adjective *i<ros, *U>s identical with Skt. i§a-s 'seeking, desiring,' 
and thus belongs to the most common type. Cf. Pott, Et. Forsch. 
1. 269, Curtius, Gr. Et. 6 402, Angermann, Curt. Stud. 3. 122, Boisacq, 
s.v. Fick 1.* 543 would assume *Fi6tt]s as the original form and thus 
relate to lejuat, but there is no evidence of a f in any dialect. Her- 
werden's assumption of a Fiorari (Lex. suppl.) in Alcman is a double 
error: the fragment is from Alcaeus, and the MS reading is wrqri. 
Cf. Sommer, Gr. Lautst. 13. 

As to /Siirrjj 'livelihood' (h. Horn. 8. 10), which is usually con- 
sidered a derivative from the substantive jSlos 'life,' I believe with 
Aufrecht, KZ. 1. 160, that it is to be referred to the prehistoric 
adjectival use of flios as found in Goth, quius ' alive ' and Eng. quick, 
and, with long 1, in Skt. jiva-s Lat. vlvus, etc., so that this also would 
belong to the most frequent class of words in -rr\T-. If it is derived 
from the substantive, the suffix, as Aufrecht says, would be otiose. 
While this would not in itself be a valid objection, it will be seen 
below that as such a derivative it would not have a pattern to follow 
at such an early date. Possibly, however, it might be a singular 
instance of congeneric assimilation to another word in -tijs derived 
from an adjective, for in the passage cited nanbTris 'wretchedness, 
poverty' is opposed to the plentiful livelihood suggested by /3i6tj?j 
itself. In this case, then, the author of the hymn formed the word 
himself, and it was due to remodelling an existing filos, (810x17, or fHoros 
of virtually identical meaning. 

• Cf. Walde, Lat. Etym. Wiirterb., s.v. 
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Herodian ir. px>v. Xe§. 40. 5 mentions as a doubtful word havorijs, 
quoting a fragment of Sophocles: iv S, iravaeaQ' a/jLepicov nSxOcov kclI 
davorfJTos. He then states it might be sound if it should prove to be 
a nominal derivative. Modern opinions vary widely. Wackernagel, 
Gott. Nachr. 1909. 58, thinks SaiorrfTos should be read because of the 
circumflex on the penult, but the fact that the two words were synony- 
mous and that the accent of the one influenced the other is no argu- 
ment for assuming that one was spurious. Liddell and Scott would 
refer to the Macedonian 8avos 'death,' so that it would mean 
'mortality, misery.' However, we certainly cannot accuse Sophocles 
of pedantically forming a word of this kind from a foreign word not 
actually in use. The solution seems to me to lie in assuming that 
the root-vowel was long a, 1 and that the primitive was the adjective 
Savos 'burnt, dry,' thought of, however, in the active sense 'burning, 
consuming,' a transfer of meaning frequent enough in the tragedians. 
Cf. e.g. viroirros 2 'suspecting' in Eur. Hec. 1135, not 'suspected.' 
Thus the primitive of Savorys would be synonymous with that of 
Srjiorris, and the derivatives would naturally be synonymous and 
associated with each other, the former no doubt being patterned 
after the latter. It is this which accounts for the common accent 
and the common idea of the burning, consuming struggle rather than 
the spuriousness of the rarer and later form. 

As far as can be made out from the corrupt text, Herodian 
designates as spurious dpffdrrjs, used by Critias 3 for bpp.i\. This mean- 
ing suggests a relation to the verb bpvvfu, which cannot be that of 
direct derivation, for a derivation from the future opau or aorist &p<ra 
would be highly improbable. While it may be a false form, yet it is 
more probable that it is derived from an adjective which Herodian 
did not know, sc. a lost *6pcr6s 'rising, impetuous,' whose formation 
would be exactly like <£pt£6s 'bristling' or yap,\p6s 'curved,' whence 
opaorrfs ' impetuousness ' would be regularly derived. 

1 Such is also presupposed by the derivation quoted by Lentz ad Herodian, loc. cit., 
from Lehrs, that the primitive was the adverb Sew, a theory otherwise to be rejected 
because of semantic difficulties as well as the absence of other derivatives from adverbs 
until the Roman period. 

2 That the verbals in -ros were originally indifferent as to voice does not prevent 
such variations from appearing and really being changes in the individual word, and 
thus serving as models for others. 

3 The MS reading is Kparip, but the change to Kptrtct is practically certain. 
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Some irregularities are caused by association with other related 
words in addition to the adjective primitives. Thus in six late 
derivatives from adjectives there exists an apparent conglutinate 
-iottjj: 1 irepoxpoLorris : erepSxpoos 'of different color,' iJXikkStijs : 
^Xi£ 'of the same age,' a^7?Xt/ci6rr;j : a<f>rj\i!- 'young,' eyKaipidrys : 
eynaipos 'seasonable,' wxP'ottjs : uxpbs 'pale,' ytiTvioTys 'neighbor- 
hood' : ydrwv 'neighboring.' The first is to be explained by the 
association of the synonym erepoxpoia 'difference of color,' unless 
the real primitive was *irepbxpovos , accidentally not quotable. The 
second and third were similarly influenced by their synonyms iJXt/cia 
and a.(j>T]kt.ida., as was eyKcupiorris by eyKaipia and o^xpi-brqs by uxp'ia. 
For ytirvioT-qs the influence of yeirvia is particularly plain because of 
the weak grade of the primitive stem-suffix (yeirv- instead of ydrov-), 
otherwise unknown for words in -ttjt-. These six words in -iottjs 
suggest that kvektvOipvos , which does not occur before Chrysostomus, 
may not be the real primitive of the Aristotelian aveXevdepioTrjs , 
but that the latter is formed from the common aveXevdepos under the 
influence of its synonym aveXevdepia and the simple eXevdeptos 
and eXevdepibrr/s. It is also possible that words in -iottjs were at 
least partially patterned after, e.g., IXevdepidrris, which, though 
derived from eXevdepios, might have been referred to eXeWepos. 

More complex associations seem to have caused the following 
irregularities. Instead of the earlier fiaKporrjs ' length' : naicp6s ' long,' 
p.riKbT'qs is found in Galen. In this case the superlative firjKiaros as 
well as the synonym to firJKos were the disturbing elements. In the 
same way \r)86rr)s 'forgetfulness,' if derived from the adjective 
Xr/dalos 'forgetful,' lost its at under the influence of its synonym 
\rj$r) or the verb Xtyflw. However, both of these words may rather be 
due to substitution of suffixes, for which cf . page 60. 

When -orris was preceded by a r, the existence of two syllables 
with the same consonant might lead to simplification by haplology. 
This would be particularly prone to happen in the oblique cases, in 
which three successive syllables began with r followed by a vowel, 
and most of all in the genitive singular, in which the combination 
to was repeated in the first and third place, as it would, e.g., in aicpa- 
TOTrjTos. This has been widely assumed to have been the cause of 

1 Cf. d-y-yeXiirjjs from the substantive S-y-yeAos, p. 60. 
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the irregular iroTr)s and ttivvtEs, e.g., by Ebel, KZ. 1. 303, and Brug- 
mann, Gr. 2. 1. 2 452, and it is really the only probable explanation 
offered, for the other suggestion of Brugmann (loc. cit.) that they 
were primary formations (cf. ttottjs and the verb-forms ir«roju(H 
and iirodrjv, invvTas and ttlvvo-kco) meets with the difficulty that there 
were no patterns to follow. Derivation with -tat- from verbs was 
unknown everywhere in the IE languages except in a few late Greek 
and Latin examples, while iroTrjs was principally Homeric, and at all 
events so old that the suffix at the time of its formation had displayed 
small productivity, so that no model for congeneric assimilation 
could possibly be found. As far, then, as irorris is concerned, it was 
derived from the verbal adjective ttotos 'drinkable,' and was origi- 
nally *iroTo-Tir)T- 'drinkability,' and was secondarily applied to that 
which was drinkable, the drink itself. This derivation receives 
further support from the fact that of the ten Homeric occurrences 
nine 1 are found in the genitive singular, where, as we have seen, 
haplology would take place most easily, and one in the accusative 
(cr 407), while the nominative singular, where conditions were least 
favorable, does not occur anywhere. Evidently, then, haplology 
was so frequent in that case that the short form became the regular 
form, and was followed more hesitatingly by the other oblique cases, 
while the nominative remained *iror6rr;$, but became isolated from 
the other cases and was lost altogether, so that the -irorris of the 
dictionaries is a form which never existed except as a sporadic 
irregularity. The genitive, on the other hand, maintained itself 
because imbedded in stereotyped phrases like edr)rvos t)8e TroTrjros 
(5 788). In favor of a similar origin of mwras 'wisdom' is the 
fact that its only occurrence (Anth. P. 7. 490) is also a genitive 
{■Ki.vvTa.Tos for *7uwr6raTos) . We may, however, allow the possibility 
that its association with the related synonym irivvTr) may have 
caused the loss of the to, in which case its occurrence in the genitive 
would be accidental. 

Haplology I also conceive to be the cause for the genitive anadap- 
TrjTosior *aKadapTOTr]Tos 'uncleanliness':&Kd0apros, which, although 
not found in the MSS, was at one time adopted by Tischendorf 
in Apoc. 17. 4. While this is probably not the correct reading, and 

i These are: A 780, T 306, S 788, e 201, t 87, k 58, 379, 384, p 603. 
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the fact that it is the only word in which -rt\r- is not preceded by o or v 
shows it to be merely an occasional formation, it may nevertheless 
be a genuine form which slipped in from some source unknown to us, 
and its occurrence in the genitive is a point in its favor. 

Even in those words which have only one r in the nominative 
singular the oblique cases would show the succession of syllables 
which might lead to haplology, and in one instance that seems to 
have led to a form actually preserved in writing. I am referring to 
the Cretan accusative reoraOeorara, found in the inscription SGDI. 
5011. 9 (cf. Bechtel, BB. 25. 162, Buck, Or. Dial. 70). That this 
accusative actually comes from vebras is shown by the occurrence of 
the latter in the next inscription (5012. 6) in the same sense 'body of 
young men.' In the same line as veora is found also veoras as genitive 
singular, but to assume that this too is caused by haplology violates 
the rule that the quality of the second vowel displaces that of the 
first in all such changes when their qualities differ. Cf . Brugmann- 
Thumb 160. Possibly some abstract in -to. comparable in form to 
@iott] was associated closely enough to cause the adoption of its 
genitive form in -rets. 

It is evident that any adjectival abstract in -Trjs could suffer 
composition, as could any other substantive, and it therefore requires 
no comment when we find, e.g., in Plotinus avro-erepoT^s without 
intervening adjective *avTO€Ttpos. Similarly aW-ayiorris, 1 avd- 
upaibT-qs, avT-iaorris, 1 avro-\oyix>T7f$, avTO-p-aKapLOT-qs, avTO-£r)poTr)s, 
avTO-6K6T7]s, avTO-o^oidT^s , avTO-iroaorris , avTO-irpaoTijs , avro- 
<T(.p.vbrr\%, avTo-<Tp,iKp6rr]s. With privative a(v)- : a-naTcuoTqs, 
av-einaioTris, av-evdvrrjs. Also the miscellaneous compounds edeXo- 
aKpoT-rjs, p-vpio-naKapLorris , 6pvLdo-TV<j>\brtfs , -iroXvOeo-adeor^s , iroKv- 
Kvpiorris, ^vn-jxeabrris. All of these words are from late philosophers 
and theologians, beginning with the second century a.d. 

Adding the number of words of the different types so far discussed, 
which include all those which, directly or indirectly, go back to 
adjective primitives, the result is that 586, or 89 per cent of all words 
in -ttjs, are derived from adjectives. This coincides rather closely 

1 Alongside of aiBayidrris is found avroayidrris with existing primitive airodyios. 
It is just as probable that aiffayidrris was not made directly from its components, but 
remodeled from the latter by subsequent application of the principle of elision. Simi- 
larly abruroTris alongside of abroiaorrft from avToiaos. 
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with the statistics of Paucker, KZ. 23. 157, for the Latin, who found 
that over 93 per cent of the Latin words in -tds, -tdtis came from 
indisputable adjectives. 

2. -ti]t- in derivatives from substantives.— Most of the remaining 
Greek words and almost all of the remaining Latin words in -tat- have 
substantive primitives, e.g. ave^/ibr-qs 'relationship of cousin' : 
avepibs 'cousin,' BeoTTjs 'divinity' : 6eos, Lat. civitds 'citizenship' : 
civis 'citizen,' virginitas 'maidenhood' : virgo. The Sanskrit simi- 
larly has dstatati- : dsta-m 'home,' cdmtdti- : gam- 'good fortune, 
blessing,' the Avestan, e.g., daevotat- : daeva- 'false god, demon.' 
One word, sc. a(v)8poTris 'manhood, strength' (cf. Av. hu-n9r 9 tdt- and 
see p. 59), Greek seems to have inherited from the parent language. 
That this, however, was only an occasional formation, and that -tdt- 
could not have been productive in forming derivatives from sub- 
stantives, is shown by the absence of the combination -a-tdt- in all 
languages. The extremely large class of substantives in a would 
certainly have left such a combination somewhere, just as the o-, u-, 
and i-stems gave -o-tat-, u-tdt-, -i-tat-. Evidently derivation of 
words from substantives became more common only after the combi- 
nations with the common adjectival suffixes had become fixed, and 
when the need of such derivatives from substantives in a was felt, 
they were made to end in -or-qs, e.g., Tpaire^oTrjs : rpairt^a, v\6rr)s : 
ii\r), for a-adjectives were only the feminines of masculine neuter o, 
and would not have been known as basis of derivation. 

In Greek this inherited (av)hpoTi)s became isolated early and used 
only in stereotyped combinations. Even its phonetic peculiarities 
(p. 59) would prevent its serving as a model for others, and so it 
remained alone for centuries, unless ^iottjs (p. 51) was derived from 
the substantive /Slos, or, what is more probable, became associated 
with it after the loss of its real adjective primitive. However, even 
so, since its suffix conveyed no meaning, it could not serve as a model 
for a living category. Consequently this word also did not lead to 
imitation, and it was not before the end of the fifth century b.c. that 
the next word in -rr\T- derived from a substantive appeared. 

This is toef/iorris 'cousinship' : avexpibs, first found in an Attic 
inscription of the year 408-409 1 (IG. 1. 61. 15). Next come two 

1 The word is found in a quoted Draconian law, so that it is really much older 
than the date of the inscription if the law has been quoted verbatim. 
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words in Plato : Kvadbrrjs 'abstract nature of a cup' : kvclOos, and 
Tpoxeforijs 'abstract quality of a table' : rpairef a. These are clearly 
the result of conscious philosophical abstraction, as are also the 
Aristotelian irodoTTjs 'the quality of having feet' : tovs, and vrepbr-qs 
'abstract quality of wrepa.' Also in Aristotle, but with a more 
natural appearance, are found Qr\pibry]s 'bestiality' : Bt\piov 'beast' 
and Xi7t6t??s 'fatness' : rb Xiiros 'fat.' All other instances are post- 
Classical. Two or three first appear in the Septuagint, and about 
45 in the Roman and Byzantine periods. All of this shows that 
this type of derivative was a gradual growth, and that even after a 
few patterns existed other words followed at first only hesitatingly 
and to some extent self-consciously. 

In view of the absence of a hard-and-fast dividing line between 
substantive and adjective and the frequency with which adjectives 
become substantives, it is not surprising that derivatives in -rt\r- 
should spread from the former to the latter. Thus kcikottis could 
be thought of in connection with 6 kolkos ' coward ' as ' the nature of a 
coward' as well as with «a/c6y 'cowardly,' and $1X6x77$ 'love, friend- 
ship' might as well be 'the quality of a friend' as 'friendliness.' 
Or fiea-OTTjs medietas might as well be referred to the neuter rb pioov 
'the middle' as to the adjective (ii<ros. No doubt avef/ibr^s 'cousin- 
ship' was patterned in this way directly after <t>Chbrr)s 'friendship.' 

Contributing factors were the influence of congeneric words, as 
was shown for ave\l/t,brrjs, and the fact that derivatives from exocentric 
adjective compounds could serve as patterns for forming similar 
derivatives from the substantive final members. This is evidently 
the cause when the adjective primitive is a compound with privative 
a- and therefore the opposite of the final substantive. After 
&.-<Tunarbrr]s ' incorporeality ' : a-a&naros was patterned <ro>narbrr]s 
'corporeality' : (r<Sjua 'body,' after avXbrqs 'immateriality' : a-vXos 
'immaterial' vXbrys 'materiality' : i5Xr; 'material.' Probably also 
ipvxbrris : ^vxv after aipvxbrrjs : aipvxos. A contributing factor the 
compound may have been for owrtorris : oixria (cf. irepo-ovaibrrjs : 
irepo-ovaios) . 

All of such derivatives from substantives end in -otijs, while -urriy 1 
is not found. Most of them are regular derivatives from o-stems. 
Above have been mentioned avepibrris, Kvadbrys, ^piorr/j, irrepor^j. 

1 For irp«r/3iiTos see p. 48. 
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In the Septuagint are found abeh^brris ' brotherly affection ' : <x5eX<£6s 
'brother,' Xoijuottjs : Xoi/xos, and the doubtful Kprjfivbrris : nprmvbs. 
The others are Roman and Byzantine words: 0776X6x77$ (a77eXos), 
ay pbrr/s 2 (&7pos), avdpwTorrjs (avdpwiros) , aire\evQepbrr)s (aireheWe- 
pos), avrodebrr/s (avrbdeos), avxp-brrjs (avxp-bs), fiapfiapbrr)s (J3apj3a- 
pos), 1 j3opj3opbrr)s (fibpfiopos), ypHpbrijs (yp?<j>os), bevbpbrr)s (bivbpov), 
5taj8oXoTi7s (5ta/3oXos), 1 eTapxbrrjs (eirapxos), iraipbrrjs (ercupos), 
€07?j36r»7$ (tyrifios) , fworTjs (£wov), 1 debrijs (Bebs), lirTorris 2 (tiriros), 
KadoKi.Kbrr)s ((cafloXucos), 1 Kopv<j>aiOTT]s {Kopv<j>cuos) , kvkXottjs (kvk\os), 
pay KTrpbrrjs (p.ayi<rrpos) , vobrrjs (ybos), 7T(h5i6t77S (wcudiov) , irarpi- 
Kibrrjs (irarpUios), ifKtvdbrr]s (irkivdos), 'Zefiacrrbrris (2e/3a<rr6s), 1 
(TvvavQpuirbrris {uvvavBponros), vibrr]s (vibs), VTapxbrr)s (vwapxos), 
Xpi<rriavbrr]s (Xpicrriavbs) , Xparrbrr/s (Xpio-ros). 1 

Derivatives in -rr\r- from substantives in -a- (-77, -la) have -orris 
for *-a.Tr)s *-rjTijs. Aside from the Platonic rpaire^bri}s : rpaire^a, 
already mentioned, we find only post-Classical examples: Kaphbrris : 
Kapbla, \rip,brr)s : \r)p.r), veavibrrjs : veavlas, ovcnbrrjs : ovala, e^ovaibrris : 
i^ov<ria, {i\bri)s : vkt], \pvxbri)s : ipvxv- Patterns for this substitution 
were similar substitutions before older suffixes and in compounds, 
e.g., CKibeis : ctkiol, v\o-rbp.os : 8X17, Ni/co-paxos : vint), for the latter, 
in fact, an IE inheritance. 3 The appearance of o for a (necessary for 
the masc. neut.) of final members of exocentric adjectives contributed 
toward the same result. When a-uXorris 'immateriality,' derived 
from the adjective a-vXos, became the pattern for v\brris ' materiality ' : 
iiKr), the result was the derivation of a word in -orris from a sub- 
stantive in -7J. Still another factor may have been words like 
<j>t.\brris in the meaning 'love,' which, though derived from the 
adjective <££Xos, might occasionally have been associated with the 
substantivized feminine 061X77 'friend' in the same way as with 
the masculine (p. 57). 

The only derivative from i-stems is wjyibrrjs 'natura serpentis' : 
S<£is, cited from Athanasius. For its formation cf. axapt-brris from an 
exocentric adjective compound (p. 48). 

1 In these words adjectives which look like their primitives also exist, but the 
meaning of the derivative in every case points to the substantive: e.g., 8ia/3oXoTijs 
is not ' slanderousness,' but 'devilishness.' 

2 To be carefully distinguished from iypdrris -ov ' country-man ' and Zmrinjs 
-ov 'horseman.' 

3 Cf . Brugmann, op. tit. 81 f. 
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Two late words in -orris are derived from substantives in diph- 
thongs. In the Byzantine apx^porris 'high-priesthood' : apx<-epevs 
association with the adjective iepbs 'holy' has led to the loss of the 
ev. In case of ypaorris 'old-womanishness' : ypavs, found only in 
the CGL., the treatment of the primitive stem evidently follows that 
in compounds like the Aristophanic ypao-aopr/s 'scaring old women.' 

Stems in explosives, like those from adjectives, add -orris to the 
unchanged stem. From a root- noun in 5 is found iro56rris (Aristotle) : 
irovs irodos (p. 57), from neuter r-stems : <TO)fiaTOTris (Galen) : awna 
-euros, and o~xrifj,aT6rris (Hermes) : axrjp,a. 

Derivatives from substantival v-stems are not found ; but there 
are four from p-substantives. The earliest is the inherited Homeric 
a(v)8porris 'manly vigor' : avf)p, occurring only in n 857 = X 363 
XixoOo - ' avdporijra nai rifi-qv and 6 HarponXov iroOiuv avSpoTrJTa re 
Kal nevos r)v. Because of the obvious necessity of a metrically short 
initial syllable the reading of the manuscripts as quoted has been 
variously emended, in spite of the fact that Aristarchus accepted it. 
There is poor MS authority for ddpoTrjra (cf. &5p6s 'thick, ripe, 
full-grown'), and if this were the correct reading it would not have 
been changed to the more difficult avdporfJTa. Clemm, Rhein. Mus. 
32. 463 ff., would change \iirow' av8porr}ra to \iirov<ra dporrjra, and 
this is adopted by Brugmann, Gr. 2. I. 2 418, 451, and Boisacq, Did. 
Et. s.v. This §poT7]Ta would have come from *nf-tat- : *nT- = avr)p 
over *bpa-Tar-, with the common assimilation to -ottjt- as found also 
in derivatives from a-stems (p. 58). However, the change to 
SpoTrjra is metrically impossible for ft 6, where Clemm had to assume 
that a later poet imitated the earlier passage which already read 
avdpoTrjra. Moreover, Wackernagel, loc. cit., has shown that all of the 
excitement about the short initial syllable of avdpoTrjra is superfluous, 
for he cites analogies to show that a short vowel before a nasal and 
"muta cum liquida" may be short metrically, e.g., in af3poTa£o/j,ev 
(K 65) : auPporos. Cf. also Debrunner, GGA. 1910. 10 f. It is there- 
fore merely an orthographical question whether we write avdpoTrjra 
or aSpoTrjra, as Prellwitz, Et. Woerterb., and the word is derived 
from dvf)p by all means, although connection was obscured by the 
pronunciation of the first syllable. If we assume the first sound to 
have been a short nasal a we account for the spelling with and without 
v as being different ways of representing the same unfamiliar sound, 
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and at the same time the metrical irregularity is explained. As a 
result, however, it is probable that the later avSpor-qs (Phintys ap. 
Stobaeus) is not a direct descendant of the Homeric word, but a new 
independent formation. 

The other derivatives from p-stems are: irvpbrr]s 'fieriness, heat' 
(Galen, Plot.) : trvp, warpbr-qs 'paternity' : irar-qp irarpbs, andu5p6rijs 
'moisture' : iiSwp. In the last the primitive is treated as in com- 
pounds, e.g., v8po-4>6pos, while in the second -orris is regularly added 
to the weak stem. 

Two words in -tt)t- come from substantival tr-stems: Xittottjs 
'fatness' (Aristotle): to Xtxos 'fat,' and a\.v'oTt\% 'faultiness' (CGL.): 
to vivos. Aside from the similar derivatives from adjectives (p. 50) 
there were two causes: the similarity of the nominative with that of 
the masculine o-declension (cf. to p.4pos and 6 p,bpos), and the patterns 
offered by the alternation of o- and €<r-stems as prior members of 
compounds, e.g., eipo-Ko/xos : to elpos and KKeb-^evos : to k\£os. 

There is one example of an apparent conglutinate -wr-qs : ayyekib- 
tijs 'angelic nature' : ctY7eXos 'angel' owes its i to association with 
the abstract ayyekia. Cf . similar derivatives from adjectives (p. 53). 

When a word in -orris was apparently derived from a synonymous 
abstract, it was often due to (usually unconscious) substitution 1 of 
one equivalent suffix for the other. This is true with more or less 
probability of the following pairs of words, most of which have been 
mentioned before: Xr/dbrr/s and \r)0r) 'forgetfulness,' \rjpj)rr]s andXi^ 
'soreness of eyes,' ouowtjs and ovcria 'property,' ei'reXeiorijj and 
ivrekeia 'perfection,' 7rpoj8iorijj and Tpo^iorf) 'former life,' ptjkotijj 
and to nrJKos 'length,' ii>6ov<n6rris and ivdovaiacns and evQovaiaands 
'inspiration.' The alternating suffix was -a {-rj, -la) in the first four, 
then one example each of -rr\, -ea-, -a<m, or -(mf/mos. 

Derivatives from substantival pronouns are of course like those 
from nouns. Aristotle has ravrorris ' identity ' from the substantival 
neuter ravrb 'the same,' and Proclus eavrorris 'identity' from the 
reflexive. Association with the adjectival avrbs facilitated their 
formation. 

3. -rr\r- in derivatives from adverbs. — Since adjectives in the 
predicate often compete with adverbs in the expression of one and 

1 For similar substitution of suffixes cf. Petersen, Gr. Dims, in -wi> 9 f., 210 £f. 
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the same idea, and since many adverbs are derived from adjectives, 
the consequent close association of such a pair of words might lead 
to the spreading of -ti\t- from derivatives of adjectival to those of 
adverbial primitives. Outside of the Greek this happened only in 
the Avestan, e.g., avae-tdt- as though 'woeness' : avoi 'woe!,' yavae- 
tat- 'perpetuity' : yavoi 'forever.' Between these and the five Greek 
examples there can be no connection, for the latter are all at least 
as late as the Roman period and form a rather closely associated 
group of words derived from adverbs of place. 

Two words in -orris come from adverbs whose appearance sug- 
gested case-forms of o-adjectives: e/crorTjs 'a being euros' i.e. 
'absence' and ivBdr-qs 'the interior' : evdov 'inside.' The later 
eiravorris 'the upper part' : iiravoi 'above' was assimilated to the 
prevailing type 1 of words in -tt)t-, whereas *iwavuTris would have 
stood alone. 

The two remaining examples end in -v-ttjs because the primitive 
adverb ended in v (iieral-vTris 'interval' : fiera^v) or looked like the 
nominative of an u-adjective: iyyvrris 'nearness' : €7711$. 

4. -tt)t- in apparent verbal derivatives. — As opposed to many 
another suffix -tat- retained its secondary character extremely well, 
and derivatives from verbs are very rare in Greek and Latin and 
are unknown in the Aryan languages. Latin has only two certain 
but evidently artificial examples: 2 differitds (Lucr. 4. 636): differo 
and indulgitas (Caelius Antipater) : indulgeo. Greek also has only a 
very few (mostly doubtful) examples which evidently have no con- 
nection with the Latin. 

The spread of -ttjt- to derivatives from verbs implies the existence 
of patterns which, although formed from nominal primitives, could 
be associated with a verb secondarily, because they developed the 
notion of activity which is an intimate bond of association between 
abstract nouns and verbs of the same root. Thus <j>CkoTr\s may have 
been sometimes associated with 0i\&o 'I love' instead of <£t\os 
when it designated, e.g., 'friendly service, entertainment,' as in 
o 55 os Kev <f>i\6T7]Ta irapaaxXI- Ot 8r)'ioTr)s 'hostility' : 817 ios became 

1 This was helped by the regular association of adverbs in -co with the -o-adjectives 
from which they were derived. 

2 Cf. Stolz, Hist. Gram. 555. 
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'battle-strife, slaughter' and could be referred to Sr/iow 'I slay,' all the 
more because this meaning was the usual one. On the other hand, 
Idr-qs 'will, desire,' although its meaning implies activity, could not 
be felt as a verbal derivative because no verb to which it could 
be referred was in existence. We can be most certain of secondary 
connection with a verb for tottjs ' drinking, drink ' (p. 54) < *toto-tt}t- : 
irorbs 'drunk,' originally 'the quality of being drunk, ' and then applied 
to objects characterized by that quality. After the loss of the 
second syllable connection with the adjective primitive was no 
longer possible, and it could only be grouped with verb forms like 
whrop,ai and lirbdvv. 

There are only three 1 probable instances, all of them late, of 
words in -tt\t- which imply association with verbs in formation. 
From Galen and Jo. Damasc. is cited daKvor^s mordacitas, for which 
there is in existence no possible primitive except the verb 5aww 
'bite,' although we cannot ignore the possibility of a primitive 
adjective, *5a/»6s 'biting' being accidentally not quotable. Cf. 
Angermann, loc. tit. Nilus 88 A has <j>aLv6rr]s 'brightness,' which 
was either formed directly from <j>aiva> ' show, ' or else was due to 
contamination of the regular synonym <f>avbTr)s from the adjective 
4>avos with the verb 4>aivca. The very late p.eya\vi>6Tr)s 'magnitudo' 
must without question be referred to the verb p,eya\{ivu 'exalt.' 

Other instances are only apparent. For opcoTTjs, which suggests 
ftpvvfu, see page 52. As to havOponvbr^s 'incarnation' (Cyrillus), 
which seems to be derived from the verb ivavSpuwio), it was more 
probably a true adjectival abstract and felt as 'the condition of being 
among men,' presupposing either an adjective Hvavdpwiros 2 'among 
men,' or else the assumption of the existence of such a word. It may 
also have arisen through the influence of the simplex avdpuTrorvs on 
ipavdpoyirncris 'incarnation.' 

5. The accent of words in -tvt-.- — All except nine Greek words in 
-tt)t- accent the preceding o or v, e.g., KaKorrjs, <j>i,\6t7js, &kvt7)s, 
y\vKirr)s, Tpawe^br-qs, eKT6rijj. This corresponds to the accentua- 

1 If the reading Sepip6rr)s- ■/) rav SkvSpwv au£7)<r« in Suidas is correct, we have here 
a fourth example. Only if formed from the verb SecSp&iuai ' to grow to a tree' would 
this meaning be intelligible. 

2 Probably kvavBfxoirka is itself a denominative from *hav8puiros. 
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tion of all except two of the Sanskrit words in -tat(i)- which occur 
in accented texts, e.g., sarvdtat-, devdtdt-, vasMati-. The exceptions, 
dstatati- and ddksatati-, accent the root syllable. Since this type 
would have been changed to the regular type in Greek because of the 
operation of the law of three syllables (e.g. *Si^u>rr)s>Se^U>Tris, 
*bQwTi)Tos >8eS-i6rriTos), it would seem that the original place of the 
accent must have been either the final syllable of the primitive stem 
or the root. 

However, an examination of the Greek exceptions throws doubt 
on this simple conclusion, for five of the nine Homeric words accent 
the -T7JT-, showing that there was then no tendency whatever to adhere 
to the later rule. These are: a(v)8porr)s , ^padvrf)s, raxvrf)s, irorrjs, 
bi}'iorr)s. The later exceptions 1 are: rpaxvrr)$ (Aeschylus+), also 
accented rpaxvrris, davorrjs (Sophocles), and invvras (Anth. Pal.). 
There are also traces of an accentuation Kov4>orr)s (regular Kov<t>6rr}s) 
in Attic, from which Wackernagel, loc. cit. 59, draws the conclusion 
that its opposite fiapvrrjs, the only possible pattern for its accent, 
should really be papvrf]s. 

The explanation offered by Wackernagel, loc. cit. 50 ff ., is an 
alleged IE law according to which an i, u, or r preceding a suffix 
could not take the accent, which would then be shifted to the following 
syllable. Thus, cf. Skt. purutdma- and purii,-, fbhumdnt- and fohu-. 
Homeric fipaSvrris, raxvrf)s, and a(v)Sporr)s (: *nf-) would therefore 
show the inherited accent just as would veor-qs, KaKorrjs, and <j>i\6rr)s 
for derivatives from o-stems. The Attic, it is claimed, retained traces 
of this law in rpaxvrris and *@apvrr)s, whereas examples contradicting 
the same were either accented falsely by the scribes or due to analogy 
of other words. 

Without entering on a discussion of all the minute and subtle 
arguments adduced, we may well admit this much, that there was a 
general IE tendency not to accent i, u, or r, since these vowels were 
the reduced grade of fuller vowels and were due to loss of accent. Cf . 
Debrunner, Griech. Wortbild. 77. It was, however, merely a tendency, 
and continually offset by analogy, congeneric assimilation, etc., so 

1 Also xp«7/3tiTas is found, e.g., in Liddell and Scott, but this is pure conjecture. 
Since it occurs only in an inscription of the third or second century B.C. its accentuation 
is unknown, but probably regular. 
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that we need not expect a difference of this kind ever maintained 
consistently either in IE or Greek times. In the formation of every 
word its patterns are a much more powerful influence than vague 
phonetic tendencies, and it is by association with other words that, 
not only the exceptions, but the regular words must largely be 
explained. Wackernagel himself explained Kov<t>orr)s as patterned 
after *fiapvrr)s, but we may just as well explain rpaxvrr)s as patterned 
after the similar sounding raxvrr)s, and davorr)s is not made suspicious 
by its following the accent of drj'ioTrjs, but is doing what every new 
word had to do. 

Nor is the influence of associated word on accent confined to 
words in -r-qr-. Since it displaced an earlier -ret-, the two suffixes 
must at one time have been found alongside of each other in some 
words, and this would lead to the later words following the accent 
of the earlier as found, e.g., in wivvrr), fiiori), avrf), yeverf). Thus 
Tnvvras may have received its accent from ivivvrr), and in prehistoric 
times, e.g., *Stj?ot^ or *raxvrr) may have caused Srj'iorris or raxvrr)s. 
Even other associated words with accented suffix might have been 
contributing factors, e.g., edwdr), eSwSvs, Ppoirvs for irorr)s ; avrf), 4>ovrj, 
Kv5oi.fj.os for hr)iori)s ; ahcr) for a{v)hpori)s ; crirovSr) for raxvrris. 

6. Some semantic aspects of -ri\r-. — As far as the mere occurrence 
of meanings is concerned, one may expect the same types for -ri\r- 
as for other suffixes forming adjectival abstracts. They all usually 
designate an attribute or state or condition suggested by the primi- 
tive adjective, but sometimes, on the one hand, come to designate 
an action, which brings them in contact with verbal abstracts, 
sometimes, on the other hand, become concrete and designate either 
objects or individual persons or groups (collectives) characterized by 
the quality of the primitive adjective. 1 If -rrjr- displays any impor- 
tant peculiarity of use, it is merely this, that in contrast to most suf- 
fixes of the kind these developments are of the greatest rarity. More 
than any other formative -rr/r- has the definite function of forming 
abstracts from adjectives and of designating an attribute or state 
with only a rare variation due to the development of individual 
words and influence of equivalent suffixes. 

1 Cf. Brugmann, op. cit., 641 1. 
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The most characteristic function of an adjectival abstract and 
the one farthest removed from verbal ones is the designation of a 
permanent characteristic or attribute. This function is shown, e.g., 
in the following groups of words from the Classical period: words 
designating color or brightness, as epvdpoTrjs and TvppoTrjs 'redness,' 
xKupbrrjs 'greenness,' y\avn6Ti)s 'blueness, greyness,' irokibr-qs 'grey- 
ness,' \evKOT7]s 'whiteness,' ixeKavoTrjs 'blackness,' Aa/tTrpor^s 'bright- 
ness,' (j>awTt]s 'darkness'; words designating taste qualities, as 
y'hvicvTrjs 'sweetness,' o^vrrjs and <ttpv4>v6tt)s 'sourness,' akfivpoT-qs 
and akvKorrjs 'saltness,' tlkpottjs 'bitterness' ; words designating 
qualities given by the cutaneous senses, as fiapvTrjs 'heaviness,' kov<j>6- 
Tt)s 'lightness,' airaXorris, fiaXaicoTrjs , and p.a\6an6Tr)s 'softness,' 
(TKKrjpoTrjs and crrepeor^j 'hardness,' dp/3Ai>T?7s 'bluntness,' rpaxvTt]s 
'sharpness,' ffreppor-qs 'solidity,' vypbr-qs 'liquidity,' fleppoTTjs 
'warmth,' xf/vxpbrris 'coldness'; words designating speed of move- 
ment, as Ppadvrrjs 'slowness,' raxurijs and ukvttjs 'swiftness'; 
words designating spatial attributes, as fiaKporris 'length,' fipaxvT-qs 
'shortness,' evpvrrjs 'width,' arevoT-qs 'narrowness,' waxiir-qs 'thick- 
ness,' XewTorrjs 'thinness,' pi/cporj/s 'smallness,' evdbrrjs 'straightness,' 
fiKaiaorris and KafjnrvXorrjs 'crookedness,' aTpoyyvhoTqs 'roundness,' 
KvpTOTTjs 'convexity,' /cotAori/s 'concavity'; words designating mental 
and moral qualities of man, as Sejiorrjs and Seivdrrjs 'cleverness,' 
(XKaioT-qs 'awkwardness,' <t>av\6rr)s 'want of skill, meanness,' kcikott/s 
'badness, cowardice,' xPW~brr}s 'goodness,' /cocrpiorj/j 'orderliness,' 
adeoTrjs 'ungodliness,' av8peu>Trjs 'manliness, daring,' 8pa<xvTt}% 
'audaciousness,' Trpavrrjs and rjfieporris 'mildness,' xaAeTrorj/s 
'severity,' aypior-qs and cbpor??s 'fierceness, cruelty,' dpyiXoTrjs 
'irascibility,' ava-rrjporrjs 'crabbedness,' (XKvBpunr6rr]s 'sullenness,' 
(XiixvoTtjs 'dignity,' xaworr/s 'vanity,' lrap6r?7s 'recklessness,' (rxoXat- 
6rr)s 'slowness,' ochotj/s 'religiousness,' avoffibrrjs 'profaneness,' 
iXevdepiorrjs 'liberality,' aveXevdepiorrjs 'illiberality.' 

Similar abstracts derived from substantives may denote an 
attribute or group of attributes considered essential to the meaning 
of the substantive. Often these are due to sophisticated philo- 
sophical abstraction, as in Plato Kvadbrrjs 'abstract nature of cup' 
and Tpaire^brrjs 'abstract quality of a table,' in Aristotle ttoSottis 
'abstract quality of [having] feet' and wTepbr-qs 'abstract quality of 
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wings.' Later, Iwt6t7}s 'horse-nature, concept of ahorse,' irkivdbrr)s 
'brickness,' <rvvai>dpboir6Tr)s 'joint nature of man,' a-wnaTOTrjs 'corpo- 
reality,' vkSrrjs 'materiality,' ypvxoT-qs 'spirituality.' Others look more 
natural, even though many of these were no doubt coined consciously. 
Aristotle has Qr)pd>Tt)s 'bestiality' and XmtAtijs 'fatness.' Later are 
ayyekbrris 'nature of the angels,' avbpbrrjs 1 'manliness,' foafidkoT-qs 
'devilishness,' fworr/s 'animal nature,' debris 'divine nature,' kvk\6- 
rrjs 2 'circularity,' voottjs 'intellectuality,' o4>i6tt]s 'snakelike nature,' 
SejSacrror^s 'dignity of SejSaoros,' Xptcror^s 'nature of Christ, 
Christhood.' 

For similar words formed from nouns of relationship the suffix 
probably became the bearer of this part of the meaning, as in ave\{/t,6- 
Tt)s 'cousinship,' dSeX^or^j 'relation of brothers and sisters,' 
vibrqs 'sonhood.' 

Between a permanent attribute and a temporary or at least 
inessential state or condition no hard-and-fast line can be drawn. 
Very many adjectives and adjectival abstracts denote now one, now 
the other, varying according to the object referred to or other condi- 
tions. Thus 'white' and 'whiteness' designate an attribute of snow, 
but a state or condition of the human hair, ' coldness ' an attribute of 
ice, but a condition of the human body, Gr. Kanbryis an attribute 
when used of men's character (B 368), but a condition when used of 
distress or misery (e 414) ; TaweivoT^s ' lowness ' is an attribute when 
used of land (Diod. 1. 31), but a condition when applied to the miser- 
able plight of the Athenians at Syracuse in Thuc. 7. 75. 

The following words (from the Classical period unless stated 
otherwise) designate a state or condition exclusively or at least 
ordinarily; vebrrjs 'youth,' vqwibTrjs 'childhood,' irpeafivTas (CIG. 
2448. 4. 28, 6. 29) 'age'; evebrrjs 'dumbness,' koxjwttjs 'deafness,' 
tv4>\6tt)s 'blindness,' xwX6t??s (first in Plutarch) 'lameness'; o^Xiottjj 
'wretchedness,' p-aKapibr-qs 'happiness,' p,apy&rj)s 'raging passion, 
madness,' dXXorpiir^s 'estrangement'; aKparor^s 'unmixed state,' 

1 Probably not a direct descendant of Homeric i.(v)Sporfis with short initial syllable. 
See p. 60. 

8 Association with the adjective k6k\ios 'circular' may have played a part in the 
formation of this word. 
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eroifjJ>Ttjs 'preparedness/ Kevbrys 'emptiness,' ^porijs 'dryness,' 
doKepbrr/s 'muddiness,' airavibTrfs 'scarcity,' (raivpor-qs 'putridity.' 

Also two of the derivatives from adverbs (chap, iii) designate a 
condition: iyyvrrjs 'nearness' and Iktott\% 'absence.' Others again 
are derived from substantives. When the primitive itself is abstract 
the meaning of the derivative differs little if at all. Thus \oiphrt\% 
'pestilent condition' is close to \oipbs 'pestilence,' owbrqs 'faulti- 
ness' to rd vivos 'fault, harm,' Xtjjuottjs 'soreness of eyes' is equivalent 
to \yftri, (TxqixaTOTris to irxwa. Here, of course, it will be difficult 
to distinguish from congeneric attraction and substitution of 
suffixes. 

When the primitive is concrete the derivative distinctly desig- 
nates a condition or state whose essential characteristics are those of 
the primitive substantive, as irvpor-qs 'fiery condition, heat' : irvp 
'fire,' Popfiopdrtis 'muddiness' : pbpfiopos. Oftener the primitive 
designates a person: iraidibrtis 'childhood' : ircudiov, €</>»?£6t?7s 'pu- 
berty' : &£t7|8os, peavioTijs 'youth' : veavias, ypabrr/s 'old-womanhood': 
ypavs, Tarpbrris 'paternity' : rar^p, ercupbrris 'companionship' : 
ercupos, airekevdepbrris ' state of a freedman ' : airekebdepos. A special 
group designates the official position of some dignitary: apxiepbrris 
'high-priesthood,' iirapxbTijs 'the government of the tirapxos or 
prefect,' inrapxbTrjs 'office of the virapxos,' KadoXtKbrris 'office of the 
Ka0o\iKos or controller,' payia-Tpbrris 'office of the pay itTTpos.' None 
of these words antedate the Christian Era. 

One of the principal semantic points of contact of adjectival 
abstracts is with action nouns or verbal abstracts, inasmuch as the 
notion of an attribute or permanent quality can easily pass over 
into that of an intermittent quality or of an activity which is 
the result of such a quality. 1 This development has not been 
undergone by those abstracts which are derived from adjectives 
expressing a tendency to certain kinds of action, at least not as long 
as the tendency is stressed, for such a tendency is a true attribute. 
Thus Iraporrjs ' tendency to go forward ' (cf . et/u) , bpy Chords ' tendency 
to anger, irascibility' (cf. bpyifa), mOavbrris 'persuasiveness' (cf. 

1 Cf. Paul, Principien der Sprachgeschicht#, 335. 
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irelflu), ixiprikoTris ' imitativeness ' (cf. juijueojuai), even though indi- 
rectly associated with the verbs mentioned, are true adjectival 
abstracts of ira/xos, bpyiXos, TiBavbs, p.Lp,rfKbs. 

The action itself came to be designated, probably regularly, by 
the following words already mentioned : Homeric Iotijs and St/iot^s 
(pp. 61 f.), davorf/s (Sophocles, p. 52), and dpaoTtjs (p. 52). As a word 
which was an action noun occasionally was mentioned Homeric 
<f>i\oTris (p. 61), to which might be added ttot^s (A 780?). Other 
examples of an occasional idea of activity from the Classical period 
are: PhuSttis 'violence' used of bringing a man before the courts in 
Antiph. 130. 16 rj tovtuv piaibrris Kai Trapavop.ia. kov4>6tt]s ' lightness ' 
is 'lightening, relief (poxQav) Eur. frg. 119. \ap.irpbTi)s 'brightness, 
splendor' is 'splendid conduct' in Dem. 565. 22 ris ovv rj \ap.wpbT7]s , 
rj rives ai \rjrovpyiai Kai ra <rlpt>' ava\6>p.aTa tovtov ; oIk€iot»/s 
'friendliness' is rendered 'living together' Isocr. 216 C etkero ri)v 
otK«6r»7Ta 'EXe^s. irapa<f>opbTi)s 'awkwardness' (only Plato Tim. 
87 E) rather denotes awkward movements: Sia rr\v irapa^opbrriTa 
irT&fiaTa irapexov. 

Later examples of words in -tijt- with the notion of activity are: 
aixpoTi]s 'ugliness' in the sense of 'fellatio,' Schol. Ar. Ran. 1308. 
aXeor»7$ 'an assemblage,' Galen Lex. Hippocr. §e£ior?7s in the sense 
'greeting,' Paus. 7. 7. 5 TpoTiveiv .... eiri SeijiorT/ri. SoXioTrjs 
in the sense 'deceitful action,' LXX Ps. 37. 13 SoXior^ras okqv rr/v 
rjp.epav enekir-qcrav. £Xeeiv6T7]s in the meaning 'pity,' Schol. Eur. Or. 
960. Kparaiorris in the meaning ' power,' LXX Ps. 45. 4 erapaxOrfaav 
ra opt] kv rfj KparaibrriTi. avrov. Similarly Kvpiorrfs 'dominion' in 
Col. 1. 16 eire KuptorT/res 1 elre apxai ent Qovcriai. \rjpbrris as 
' foolish talk,' Schol. Ar. Nub. 783. Tpofiibrris ' a former life or way of 
living,' e.g., Clem. Al. 460 e£ idvwv Kai ti)s irpopibrriTOS eKdvqs eiri ri)v 
■k'lcttiv bppqaas. 

Because these words approached the category of action nouns 
occasionally they were not necessarily felt as verbal derivatives, and 
as often as not a probably associated verb was not even in existence. 
On the other hand, such secondary association with verbs might be 
possible even in spite of the existence of real nominal primitives in 

1 Here the plural seems to be an indication of the idea of activity, i.e. it represents 
different manifestations of a quality, which brings it close to the verbal idea. 
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cases like \rip6rrjs (with Xijpe'w), oiKovpbrqs (with oiKovpko), and 
irpofiibr-qs (with xpo/3i6w). In so far as a few real derivatives in -tijt- 
from verbs seem to have been patterned after such instances, they 
have been mentioned in chapter iv. 

Although it is a natural and common development for adjectival 
abstracts to become collectives, inasmuch as the word designating an 
attribute may be used to designate everything characterized by such 
an attribute, collective use of Gr. -ttjt- is very rare and never became 
productive in any sense of the word. This is in distinct contrast to 
Lat. -tat-, which shows such common examples as civitds 'state' : civis 
'citizen,' nobilitas 'nobility,' familiaritds 'friends.' The only 
Classical example of collective use of Gr. -ttjt- is veor-qs 'youth,' 
which, though usually abstract, is repeatedly used of young men, 
first in Pindar I. 8. 150. In Crete this use actually became stereo- 
typed, so that 6 vebras designated a body of young men in an official 
position, a counterpart to the yepovaia of Sparta. Compare the 
inscriptions SGDI 5011 f. (first half of third century B.C.). Later 
examples of collectives designating persons are a8e\<t>0TT]s 'brother- 
hood' as used in the New Testament (I Pet. 2. 17; 5. 9) and b.v6pwirb- 
rri$ 'humanity,' which means 'genus humanum' as used by Philo 
(qu. det. 21). 

A collective also is fivpioTtjs, equivalent to jwpids in the phrase iv 
HvpidrrjTi 'countless times' (LXX Sap. 12. 22). Possibly also 
KapdioTTjs 'praecordia' (Gloss.): Kapdia 'heart' would be somehow a 
derailment of the collective use, but it looks as though -ott)s was a 
suffix of appurtenance. Since no citation is given, so that we are 
ignorant of its exact application, since it is utterly without analogy, 
and since we do not even find a possibly associated word which 
might have served as pattern, it is useless to attempt an explanation, 
and probably it was a false form. 

Equally rare is the use of abstracts in -ti)t- to designate indi- 
vidual persons, except when due to conscious metonymy. The only 
instance before late Roman times seems to be 4>Ck6ti}$ 'love' as pre- 
supposed by the diminutive 4>ikoTTapiov l avXijra ' darling flute-player' 

1 Aside from the hypocoristic doubling of the r, this word is irregular because the 
primitive <£iX6n;5 appears to have been treated like a -ri?- stem, which is intelligible 
because nominative vocative singular did not show the second t in ^iXotjjt-, and in 
the use here presupposed the other cases occurred only rarely. 
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in Aristophanes (Eccl. 891). Cf. also Nicet. Poet. 1. 278 vvktI 
■nrei,<rdfjvai p.e, ^tXorijj, trpeiru. Akin to the use of Eng. godhead and 
divinity of the supreme being himself is the ecclesiastical avTodeorrjs 
' Very Godhead ' : avrddeos. From the association of the person with 
his office comes the use of eirapxorrjs of the prefect himself (Lyd. 
De Mag. 2. 9) airoSixovrat. yovvirerels tt\v iirapxorqTa. Conscious 
personification is at the basis of the proper names Neorijs ' goddess of 
Youth' (Dion. H. 1. 586. 5, Dion. C. 54. 19. 7) and MaKapioTJjs 'Blessed- 
ness,' name of a Valentian Aeon, the spouse of 'E/cKXj7<riaoT«6s (Iren. 
449 B). We may compare Kcuia 'Vice' and 'Aperi) 'Virtue,' in the 
allegory of Hercules at the cross-roads (Xen. Mem. 2. 1. 21 ff.), 
and Mvriiuxrvvri 'Memory,' the mother of the Muses. 

Very productive, on the other hand, was the use of words in -ttjt- 
as titles in the late Roman and Byzantine periods, particularly in 
addressing the emperor and other dignitaries in that spirit of adula- 
tion which was so characteristic of those times, 1 and of which we still 
have the remnants in the Eng. addresses 'Your Honor/ 'Your 
Highness,' etc. I have found quoted the following examples: 
ayaBorris 'Goodness' (Basil., Greg. Naz.), ayioTrjs ' Holiness ' (Ephes.), 
iravayiorris 'All-holiness' (modern, see Kum.), dSeX^oTT/s 'Brother- 
liness' (Synes.), aio)vi6ri)s 'Eternity' (Chal.), aidecnuorris 'Venerable- 
ness' (papyri, see Herwerden), ya\r]voTt]s 'Serenity' (Evagr., Pseud. 
Basil.), yevvaioTTis ' Valorousness ' (Porphyr.), y\vKVTr]s 'Suavity' 
(Theoph.), yvri<noTr)s 'Nobleness' (Basil.), Se^torjjs 'Dexterity' 
(Greg. Naz.), ei>5o£6r?7s 'Gloriousness' (Nil.), rnxepdr^s 'Kindness' 
(Euseb., Athan.), 8avp.a<n6Tr]s 'Wonderfulness' (CIG. 3467. 10, 
Chrys.), dewrtjs 'Divinity' (Euseb.), Uporrjs 'Holiness' (Tzetz.), 
KaAapoTrjs 'Purity' (Euseb.), kopv^mot^s 'Headship' (Th. Stud.), 
KotxpioTris 'Discreetness' (Basil.), kvpiottjs 'Lordship' (Greg.), 
\afivpoTrjs 'Splendor' (Athan.), eKkap-irpoTtis 'Exceeding Splendor' 
(late Byz.), \oyt,6T7]s 'Eloquence' (Basil.), ixo.ko.pi6ti)s 'Blessedness' 
(e.g., Cod. Justin.), ixeyaXeiorrjs 'Majesty' (Ps. Nicod.), p.eya\o8o^6Tr)s 
'Celebrity' (Eustath.), 6<noT7?s 'Holiness' (Eus., Evagr.), ittpi^Kew- 
toti}s 'Celebrity' (PB. 547. 3), wodeivdriis 'Desirableness' (Maxim. 
Conf.), atp-vbT-qs 'Dignity' (Athan., Euseb.), areppdrris 'Firmness' 

1 For the similar use of Latin abstracts cf. Schmalz, Lai. Gram. 4 605 f. 
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(Euseb.), GTifiapbT-qs 'Firmness' (ibid.), TeXeion/s ' Perfection ' (Basil., 
Greg. Naz.), ripiorris 'Honor' (Athan., Basil.), xPV a " r ° TT ls 'Excel- 
lence' (Athan., Basil.). 

The converse of this occurs when derogatory abstracts are in 
assumed humility applied to himself by the person speaking, as 
in the German 'meine Wenigkeit.' So ava^ioTr]s 'unworthiness' 
(Nicet Byzant.), eXaxtcroTiyj 'exceeding smallness' (Jo. Jejun.), 
ovdepoTrjs 'nothingness' (Isid.), irkayioT-qs (Greg. Naz.) and Taireivbr-qs 
(Epiph.) 'humility,' aTvyporris ' hatef ulness ' (Cyrill.). Cf. Wundt, 
Sprachpsych. 3 2. 47 for all of these titular designations. 

Adjectival abstracts come to designate non-personal and non- 
collective concrete objects when quality and object are so con- 
tinually associated as to cause identification, most frequently when a 
quality in an object is caused by some matter scattered through it or 
appearing in a certain part or parts. The moisture of the air may be 
either the condition of being moist or the vapor which causes this 
condition, the latter when Plato Phil. 32 A speaks of freezing of the 
moisture (rrjs vyporrjTOs irrjifts). The quality of fatness may be 
identified with the material which is its cause, and so TuirapSTrjs 
'fatness' is used of fatty substance (in the plural) by Hippocrates 
Prognost. 12. Similarly pviraporvs is 'filth' as well as 'filthiness,' 
pvabr-qs either ' wrinkledness ' or 'wrinkles.' Only slightly different 
are words like kvlttottis (Hippocrates), which will inevitably be 
referred to the inflamed spot on the eye as well as to the inflamma- 
tion itself. Identical later examples are : e^r/Xdrris 1 (Sext. Emp.) , used 
of a white speck on the eye, and TreXidvoriis 1 (Aretae.) and weXiorris 1 
(Oribas.) of a livid spot. 

Abstracts designating a position may denote that which occupies 
the position. Eng. neighborhood (Gr. ir^rjaioTrjs or yeiTvior-qs) refers 
to the neighboring region as well as the condition of nearness. Gr. 
aicpoTTis may designate an extremity, as Arist. Plant. 2. 9 aird rrjs 
vypoTrjTos rrjs ekKovarjs to YaXa iiceivo eU rds aKpoTrjTas. Cf. also 
ivhor-qs (Ps. Dion., Max. Conf.) 'the interior,' iiravoT-qs (Epiph.) 'the 
upper part,' and p-tra^vT-qs (Sext. Emp.) 'the interval.' 

1 Not every word in -ttjt- was necessarily abstract when first formed. Those 
which were patterned after others that had become concrete were concrete from the 
beginning. These words e.g. are not found as abstracts. 
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The last word has been given as showing the same development 
as the others, although it may not be concrete in every sense of the 
term. The same is true of pea-orris 'middle space, realm of Demiurgus' 
(Ptol., Iren.), otherwise 'middle position,' Keveorris (Hippocr.) in the 
sense 'void,' else 'emptiness,' koiXotj/s (Aristotle) as 'a hollow' 
instead of 'hollowness', or when certain abstracts like koivot^s : 
kolvos 'common' and Xirorrys : Xiros 'plain' become designations 
of figures of speech. 

Singular cases of concrete words in -rr?r- are : jiibrqs (h. Horn.) 
'livelihood' (see p. 51), iroT-qs (Homer) 'drink,' which became con- 
crete either as suggested, p. 54, or over the verbal abstract stage 
'drinking,' eirapxbrrjs (p. 67) 'office or jurisdiction of the prefect' 
when used of the district under his power, and wocrorris 'quantity' 
when applied to a definite sum: IG. 14. 956 All rr\v ■woabr-qro. iraa-av 

tKJtViVKtlV . 

7. -tt\t- and its rival suffixes. — All of these occasional variations 
of the use of -tt\t-, particularly those of the Classical period, form 
an exceedingly small part of its total occurrences, and neither con- 
crete nor verbal uses became independently productive. It thus 
had the advantage of being almost exclusively a suffix for forming 
abstract words denoting an attribute or condition, differing from 
some of its rivals in the absence of competing uses, from others 
merely in the emotional tone or sphere of usage. 

The most frequent rival of -tt/t- is -id, which is found in the same 
uses throughout the history of the language. However, -ici, forming 
the substantivized feminine of adjectives in -ws, is used freely in a 
large number of shades of meaning foreign to -ttjt-, as well as in those 
meanings secondary to that of the attribute or condition, which were 
so rare for the latter. Leaving out of account its most frequent use 
in living feminine adjectives, there are substantival uses still showing 
adjectival origin, e.g., the proper name 'Eoria, the goddess of the 
hearth, al dakaaaiai, of priestesses at Cyzicus (: SaXarra), r\ TroXe/ula 
(sc. x<hpa) 'the enemy's country.' In contrast to -ttjt- a large num- 
ber of abstracts in -id develop the notion of action, e.g., &7YeXta 'mes- 
age,' awrripia 'rescue,' %ev'ia 'hospitable entertainment,' icaiiovpyia 
'evil-doing,' dxfcXla 1 (e.g., IG. 1. 85. 3) 'help,' to mention only a few 

1 Alongside occurs oxt>i\eia, both forms being guaranteed by the meter in some 
passages. Cf. Liddell and Scott s.v. 
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from the Classical period, while other similar abstracts are even of 
primary formation, e.g., p.avia : p,aivofiai 'I am mad,' wevla : wivop.ai 
'I am poor.' Similarly, collectives are represented by numerous old 
and common examples like <f>parpia 'brotherhood, clan,' iraipia 
'club,' Koirpla 'dunghill' (: ubirpos 'dung'), oida 'house' (: olnos 
' room ') . Of the many other unambiguously concrete words might be 
mentioned ecrria 'hearth,' Kovia 'dust,' KoiKla 'belly,' ovaia 'wealth, 
property.' Aside from this difference of the greater extent of its 
sphere of usage, it seems that words in -ia were more popular and 
free from the frigid learned tone which characterized most of those 
in -tt]t-. See pp. 74 f. 

Of the occasionally competing suffixes I shall mention only -eo--, 1 
which, although found in different uses in the great majority of words, 
forms a group of synonyms to words in -VT-qs, They were mostly of 
early poetic origin and were being displaced in prose by words in 
-ti\t-. Cf. the following pairs with writers in which first found: 
evpos (Homer) and evpvrrjs (Hippocrates), dpacros (Homer) and 
6pa<ri>Tt)s (Hippocrates, Thucydides), ir&xos (Homer) and iraxi>Tr]s 
(Herodotus), /Sapos (Aeschylus) and PapiiTijs (Thucydides), pados 
(Aeschylus) and fiadbT-qs (Lucian), ifKaros (Simonides ?) and irka.TVTr)s 
(Hippocrates). On the other hand, both Ta%os and raxvrris are 
Homeric, while /3p&8os, found first in Xenophon, is even opposed to 
ppaSvrris in Homer, and dacros (Alciphron) is later than Saa-iirrjs 
(Aristotle). There are also three similar already Homeric words 
which are derived from irregular adjectives and are displaced by later 
forms in -ott?s instead of -vrr]s. Cf. nrJKos and ^kottjs (Galen) 
and naKpoTrjs (Aristotle), k&Wos and koKottis (Chrysippus), piyedos 
and jue-yaXoT??* (Chrysippus). 2 

The only suffix of any importance which competes with -tt)t- and 
forms only or almost exclusively abstract words, is -avvt\, e.g. in 
8t,Kaio<rvi'T] = 5iKat.6Ti)s. Even here, however, there are important 
differences of detail. We have seen (p. 49) that -rt\r- is found in 
only twelve derivatives from r-stems (all adjectival), and of these 
only three were from the Classical period. On the other hand, -<Twr\ 

1 That -or- has the appearance of a primary suffix does not affect the fact of its 
competition with -ttjt-. These words are adjectival abstracts from the semantic 
point of view, which, moreover, is a point in favor of Hirt, IF. 32. 230 ff ., who maintains 
-«7- to have been a secondary suffix originally. 

2 Cf. Lobeck and Phrynichus 350 for such words. 
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is found in 156 1 derivatives (including some from substantives) from 
p-stems, as against 122 from all other kinds of primitives. Thus 
less than 2 per cent of words in -ttjt- are derived from p-stems, but 
over 56 per cent of those in -<rwi). The latter include such old and 
common words as p.vr\p.o<ibv(\ : p.vi\p.<jsv and (ru^pocrvvq : auxfrpwv. 

On the semantic side -<rwq, in contrast to -ttjt-, has a leaning 
toward a dynamic meaning, and is commonly used to express abstract 
ideas which involve action, in spite of the fact that the primitives are 
regularly adjectives and substantives, as also for -tt\t-. I shall quote 
only the unambiguous Homeric examples: SaiTpcxrwr) 'art of carving 
meat,' hovkoavvri 'slavish work' (x 423), iwwoawi) 'horsemanship/ 
KkeirToabvri 'thievery/ p,avTo<rwr] 'art of divination/ &vo<rwr} 'hospi- 
tality/ irakauTixoawr} 'wrestling/ irkaynTovvvr} 'roaming/ To.p$o<rbvt\ 
'fright/ TtKToavvt\ 'carpentry/ ro^oavvr] 'archery.' These alone 
greatly exceed the total of instances of -ttjt- words with that shade 
of use (p. 68). 

Partially perhaps because of the greater picturesqueness of such 
words compared to the mere sober abstraction of a quality, but also 
for other reasons, -<rvvt\ appears as a suffix of poetic tone, differing, 
on the one hand, from the more colloquial flavor of -ia, on the other 
hand, from the frigidity and learned tone of -ttjt- in most words. 
Not that every example of the latter was an unpoetic word. Not 
only are nine of them found in Homer, but the later Classical poets 
are first sources for twenty-one additional ones. The unpoetic 
flavor would not cling to old words which were in such common use 
that even the poets could not get along without them, such words as 
the Homeric /ca/corr/j, vedrris, and ^iXorrjj. Nor would new forma- 
tions by the poets partake of that flavor if associated with other 
poetic words in -t-qt-. Thus davorr)? (p. 52), made by Sophocles by 
analogy to the Homeric hr}ioTi)s, would, because of its association 
with the latter, be a poetic word. Usually, however, words in -tt]t- 
were distinctly prosaic words, and it was quite rare for poets to 
venture new formations. Less than 15 per cent of -ttjt- abstracts of 
the Classical period appear for the first time in the poets, and it is 

1 At least 27 of these have no immediate primitive, but are made by analogy to 
other derivatives from p-stems. So, e.g., aXiro^poaivri after words like aj^pouinni : 
&<j>pwv and au>^>poa\ivT\ : aixjipwv, even though *oXit6^>pwc does not occur. 
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not probable that many of these were actually formed by them, for 
they designate characteristics like goodness, bravery, swiftness, and 
slowness, which would be noticed by everyone, a fact which points 
toward popular origin. Most of them were therefore words of 
general currency, many of which are met for the first time in poets 
simply because at the time of the epic and lyric poets and Aeschylus 
there was as yet no prose literature in which they could appear. 
On the other hand, sixty-six of eighty-eight Classical words in -avvq, 
or 75 per cent, are found for the first time in poetry, and of the 
twenty-two for which prose is the earliest source, all except five 1 were 
derived from v-stems, for which, as we have seen, it was the regular 
abstract-forming suffix. It was, then, just as rare for prose writers 
to venture to coin or use new words in -<rwi) (except derivatives from 
p-stems) as for poets to use new words in -tt?t-. 

The latter suffix was the favorite, not so much of prose writers in 
general, as of those who did much conscious abstraction; it was the 
suffix of philosophy and science. In the Classical period the three 
principal representatives of these branches of literature, Plato, 
Aristotle, and the physician Hippocrates (and his school), are first 
sources for 139 (about 68 per cent) of the entire number of words 
in -rrjT-. Of these forty-six occur for the first time in the works 
attributed to Hippocrates, thirty-eight 2 in Plato, fifty-five 2 in Aris- 
totle, while Herodotus shows only nine new words in -ttjt-, Thucydides 
seven, Xenophon twelve, and all the orators ten. 

Another evidence of the unpopular character of -tt\t- is its 
rareness in the papyri. Cf. Mayser, Gram. d. gr. Pap. 444, who 
declares that no new formations occur at all. This, however, 
should be qualified somewhat, for cu^Ai/cor??* (cf. Herwerden s.v.) is 
found only in a papyrus, and aibttn^brris and 7rept/3X«7rr6T?7s, while 
registered in Stephanus, are known from actual texts only through 
papyri. 

In the inscriptions the status of -ttjt- is practically as in the 
papyri. The official documents of which so many of them consist 

1 For four of these Herodotus is the earliest source, and the fifth is quoted from the 
Ionian Democritus. 

2 Since later works also pass under the name of Hippocrates, the occurrence of 
some words in Plato and Aristotle may be earlier than in the pseudo-Hippocrates. 
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would avoid new words of all kinds because of their conservative 
style. Nevertheless, it so happens that avexfrioTtis is found centuries 
before its appearance in literature in the old law of Draco, quoted 
in IG. 1. 61, and one word (irpeafivras CIG. 2448. 4. 28, 6. 29) occurs 
only in this one inscription. In the dialect inscriptions -tt)t- is 
particularly rare, and in the whole collection of Collitz-Bechtel I 
have found only vebras (5011. 9, 5012. 6, Crete), oUeioTas 1 (46. 4, 
Messene, 5042. 4, Crete), and <j>i\oTr]s (3611. 4, Cos). 2 The other 
inscriptions also have a rather small number of examples, but not a 
single new formation, except TrpecrpvTas just mentioned. Of the 
other examples one group is found in metrical inscriptions, which 
betrays Homeric influence, as do also these words themselves: 
veorris (IG. 12. 9. 1195, Oreus; 9. 2. 648. 6, Larissa Pel.), QiUtvs 
(IG. 12. 5. 591. 5, Ceos; 7. 1885. 3, Boeotia), tclxvtvs (IG. 12. 7. 117. 
11, Arcesine), ibr^s (CIG. 3557, Mysia), pi6rr)s (CIG. 6206, 6290, 
Rome). The remaining examples seem to belong mostly to the 
conventional language of official documents or of the church: &,yvbrr)s 
(CIG. 1133. 15, Argos), b.v6poyirbrr)<; (CIG. 8964), ApxawrTjs (Ditt 2 . 
376. 42, Edict of Nero to Corinth), 5«wt??s (IG. 12. 2. 46. 6, Mytilene), 
eavfj.aaidrris (CIG. 3467. 10), debris (CIG. 8964), labras (IG. 5. 1. 1432. 
41, 43, Messene), Kaflapeioras (IG. 5. 1. 1432. 10, 15, 43, Messene), 
KadaptArris (probably IG. 12. 8. 16. 10, Hephaestia), kootu6t?7S (Ditt 2 . 
519. 31, 38, 58, Athens; IG. 12. 7. 240. 18, Minoa; etc.), ~ka.p.irp6TT)s 
(e.g. IG. 5. 1. 464. 9, Laconia), ixeaorris* (Ditt 3 . 1125. 10, Attica), vebras 
(IG. 5. 1. 1427. 4, Messene), baibr-qs (e.g. Insc. Priene 61. 12; IG. 9. 2. 
1104. 32, Magnesia), irocrbrris (IG. 14. 956 A 11, probably also 7. 
2227. 3, Boeotia), irpabrris (IG. 12. 7. 240. 19, Minoa; possibly ibid. 
401. 1, Aegiale), Trpavrys (CIG. 2788, Caria), aenvbrris (e.g. IG. 12. 1. 
84. 6, Rhodos), xPWrbrris (IG. 12. 7. 395. 28, Aegiale; ibid. 5. 2. 269. 
11, Mantinea), d^rrjs (Insc. Priene 17. 8, 29; Ditt 2 . 226. 108, 350. 15). 

1 Also in the form o£k«A7tjs e.g., Insc. Priene 55. 27. It is by far the most fre- 
quent in inscriptions of all words in -tijt-. 

2 Restored by conjecture, but very doubtful because other occurrences of this 
word in inscriptions are metrical. 

3 Here the use of the word in -tijt- is due to the philosophical style of the inscrip- 
tion. 
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WORD-LIST 



ypaorrfi CGL., Gloss, [p. 59. 

irpaorrjS Lys.+[p. 76. 

avro- Eustath. [p. 55. 
o-Tpa^oTijs Eustath. 
avrj^orrfi Pach., Elias Cret. 
ifjyflfSorrrs Theophil. [p. 58. 
pai/Sorj/s Eustath. 
o-TtX/SoTTjs Plut.+ 
o-Ka/i/SoTr/s Athanas. 
Ko\ofioTi)s Plut . + 
oXiyoTijs Plato + 
irapakoyoTrjS Nicet. Chon. 
d&oAoyoTj/s Hippoc. 
apyorrf; Epiph. 
/AapyoTifi Soph. + 
XaipapyoTij'S Philo 
ivapyorrji Poll. [p. 50. 
yopyorrjs Hermog.+ 
evSoTrjs Dionys. Areop. 121 B, Max. 

Conf. Schol. [pp. 61, 71. 
TroSorrjs Aristot. [p. 59. 
draSamjs Did. A. 404 B. 
flcdTTjs Plut.+[pp. 58, 76. 

d- Plato+ 

iroXvdtoa- (?) Orig. [p. 55. 

in*- Did. A. 321 B. 

<piXo- Poll.+ 

avTo- Dionys. Areop., Epiph.+ 
[pp. 58, 70. 

vntp- Dionys. Areop. 981 A. 

iroKv- Just. Mart.+ 
dAcoTTjs Galen. Lex. Hipp. [pp. 50, 68. 
apyaXtorr)? Philo, Eustath. 
KtpSaXtorrji Eustath. 
pw/xaAcoTj/s Eustath. 

Jw«^v\ Philo, Plut.+ 
oap<ja\torr)s J 

v^^aXeoTTjs Ephraem. Syr. 

aTpcfuorrjs Hippoc. [p. 50. 

vt6 T rp Hom.+[pp. 44 ff., 55, 69. 76. 



■OTT)S 

€vcotj/s Cratin., Aristot. -f- 
KeviOTrjs Hippoc. [p. 72. 
orepconys Plato + 
TpairdflTrfi Plato [pp. 57 f. 
ayaOorris LXX+[p. 70. 

avro- Dionys. Areop., Epict.+ 

air- Nicet. Dav. 

v-rrtp- Dionys. Areop. 593 C. 
KvaOoTrfs Plato [p. 57. 
X-tjdoTt^ Hesych.-f [pp. 53, 60. 
aXrftorrfi Philo+ [p. 50. 
gavdorrjs Agathar., Strab. 
irXivOorrfi Greg. Naz. (Soph.) [p. 66. 
6p66rri<s Aristoph., Xen.+ [p. 45. 
€<p6oTr)s Hippoc. 
ioVijs Hom.+[pp. 51, 68, 76. 
/3t/8atOT»;s Thuc.+ 

d- Polyb.+ 

paySaiorrf; Poll. 
(TTrovSaioTrfS Plato + 

Xv&ho't7?s Did. A. 820 B+ 
)8«uotijs Antipho+[p. 68. 
dvay«atoT»;s var. lect. Lys. 894. 20, 

Polyb.+ 
StKaioTi;? Xen. + 
£tKaidri;s Philod., Philo + 

dv- Arr. Epict., Diog. L. [p. 55. 
a-KatoTijs Soph., Herod. + [p. 44. 

7raXatOTi;s Eur.+ 

SaAaianjs Schol. Aristoph. 
(T^oXaioTijs Thuc.+ 
rjptpawTij'S Hippoc. 
OTpc/iaidrijs Hippoc. 
<f>tXa9r)vaioTrji Galen. 
yevvaioTrjs Eur., Thuc.+[p. 70. 
dpaiorijs HippOC. + 

i&paioTr)? Cornut., Clem. A1.+ 
oKtpaiorijs Polyb.+ 

XadpaioTrji Procop. 

8iKpaioT»/s Hippoc. 
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wpawTrys Xen.+ 

aid- Greg. Cypr. [p. 55. 
fuxraiorrji LXX+ 

d- Diog. L. [p. 55. 
KpaTaiorrjs LXX+ [p. 68. 
<P<hot»/s Aristot. 
KopvcJMiorrji Theod. Stud. 1164 C 

[pp. 58, 70. 
dpxaiorijs Plato+[p. 76. 
0ionjs h. Hom.+[pp. 51, 56, 76. 

fiaicpo- Aristot., Theophr. 

Trpo- Clem. Al.+[pp. 60, 68. 

ftpa-xv- Aristot., Theophr. 
dyidnjs LXX+[p. 70. 

ai9- Theod. Prod. [p. 55. 

avro- Dionys. Areop., Greg. Naz. 

nav- after 1452 as title of patri- 
arch of Constantinople (Kum.). 
[p. 70. 

xnrep- Greg. Nyss. 

rpur- Athanas. 1. 217 D. 
■n-AayioTijs Demetr., Aristid.+[p. 71. 
■n-aytoTijs Greg. Nyss., Hesych. 
Aoyion^ Philo+[p. 70. 

avro- Dionys. Areop., Maxim. 
Conf. Schol. 
[p. 55. 
vytonjs Sext. Emp., Macar. 
tSiorrjs Xen.+ 
di'StoTijs Aristot. + 

aw- Chron. Pasch., Nicet. Byz. 
jraiSiorr/s Aquil., Epiph. [p. 58. 
aeiBtoTTji CGL. 
Kap&oTijs Gloss, [pp. 58, 69. 
Trepiyeiorrjs Ptolem. 
«7riT»j8«oTrjs Hippoc.+ 

dv- Philo + 
Ouorrfi false reading Isocr. 226 D, 

Plut.+[p. 70. 
oiKaoTrp Herod. +[pp. 68, 76. 

dv- Synes. 

<p,X- Cyrill. A. 1. 561 B. 
XeioTj/s Aesch.+[p. 45. 
/tcyoXadrrjs LXX+[p. 70. 



TeXcioTijs Def. Plat., Aristot.+[p. 71. 

iv- Gloss, [p. 60. 

avro- Iambi. 

virep- Epiph. 
7rA.aoT7js Theol. Arith. 12 [p. 49. 
HuoT-qs Apollon., Vettius Valens 

(Herwerden). [p. 49. 
apaoTtfs Cyrill. A. 2. 524 A [p. 49. 

KaOapuorrr; IG. 5. 1, 1432. 43, 

Eustath. [p. 76. 
dvSpeidT»/s Xen.+ 
dxpe'OTijs LXX+ 
d<TT£idTi;s Liban.+ 
oyionjs Horn. + [pp. 47, 63 f. 
fiXidiorrfi Cratin.+ 
podiOTris Poll. 

fikiKioT-qs Thorn. A. (Soph.) [p. 53. 

d<£- Eustath. [p. 53. 
irarptKtoTrjs Prise, Antec-H 
vri<pa\i.6Tr]i Greg. Naz., Athanas. 
dyyeXtoTrjs Anast. Sin. [p. 60. 
mkiorrjs Oribas. [p. 71. 
d^XioTjjs Plato + 
SoAxott/s LXX+ [p. 68. 
(TKoXioTrji Hippoc.+ 
itoXiott/s Aristot. 
Ti/uoTtfi Aristot. + [p. 71. 

crc/SacrjiudTijs Eccl. 
epaoyxioTT/s Epiph. 

ko<tp.iotjjs Aristoph.+[pp. 70, 76. 
veandrijs Epiph. 2. 805 A+[p. 58. 
o-Kavwrrjs false form for cnraviaTip 

ap. Herwerden. 
'Apei/oavioTT/s Stob. 
criravidTrjs Isocr.+ 

biwyvLomp Nicet. Chon. 
(TTtptfivioTTji Eustath. 
Xpovi&rris Theophr. + 

dAiyo- Procl.+ 

pMKpo- CGL., Gloss. 

iroXv- Oribas. + 
yuTviorrfi G. Pach. (Kum.) [p. 53. 
o^vyoiVLOTrji Apollod. Dam. 
atwvtoTrjs Didym. A. 517 B, Chal. 
829 A. [p. 70. 
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o^iottjs Gloss. 

Av- Damasc. 1. 1232 A, Nicet. 
Byz. 673 B.+[p. 71. 
ScttoTrp Herod.+[pp. 46, 68, 70. 

im- Aeschin.+ 

wepi- Anna. Comn. 

afji<t>i- Eustath. 

ap<t>orepo- Theod. Stud. 
■y£\oioT7js Athen., Cyrill. 
aXXoiorrfs Hippoc, Plato 
6/toidrijs Plato + 

&v- Plato + 

airo- Dionys. Areop. 820 A, 913 
D, Hermias [p. 55. 

d<£- Amphiloch. 
lrowTrfi Plato + 
oiroiorrr; Nicomach. Geras. 
eTtpoidrrjs Plato + 
erepoxpoioTrjs Pyrrho ap. Diog. L. 
iriorrjs Hippoc.+ 
-rjmoTijs Hecat. Abd. ap. Joseph. + 

vrpnoTrfi Plato + 

Ka9apioTr)<: Herod.+ [p. 76. 

frnKapioTiji Plato+ [p. 70. 

fivpto- Jo. Chrys. [p. 55. 
airo- Jo. Chrys. [p. 55. 
a^apioTTfi Polyb. [p. 48. 
Aypiorris Xen . + 
eXevOepioTrp Plato + [pp. 46, 53. 
av- Aristot., Schol. Aristoph. 
[p. 53. 
cirificpiorijs false reading for hn- 
litporrf; Iambi, (see Thesaurus). 
OijpioTiji Aristot., Metop. Pyth. ap. 
Stob. [pp. 46, 57, 66. 

Spaa-TrjpiOTrj's Eustath.+ 

6\e8pi6rr]i Phot. (Kum.). 
KtuptoTrf; Jo. Act. in Ideler Phys. 
et Med. Gr. 2. 185. 
iy- Schol. Eur. [p. 53. 
emjaopioTijs Iambi. 
incrpi6rri<s Thuc. + 
dWorpiorrjS Plato + 



Kvpiorrji N.T.+[pp. 68, 70. 

iro\v- Theophyl. [p. 55. 
ixvpiarrp Phocylides, LXX [p. 69. 
ovpioTrjs Schol. Pind. 
wXpioTtjs Evagr. [p. 53. 
AaoxoTijs Eustath. 
TroXXa-TrXaariOTris Iambi. 
T£Tpa-7rAtt<rioT7;s Nicomach. Arith. 

2. 5. 5. 
Trarra-TrXaa-iorrp Nicomach. Arith. 

2. 5. 5. 
Tpi-jrXao-torijs Nicomach. Arith. 

2. 5. 5. 
OavfUKTioTrji Hippoc. + [pp. 70, 76. 
irXijaiorrj's Apollon. Dysc.+ 

yvqa-iorry; Aristot.+[p. 70. 

IfcaunoTrfi (?) Hesych. 
bo-iorrr; Xen.+[pp. 70, 76. 

Ka6- CGL., Gloss. 

Av- Plato+ 
oia-iorrp Iambl.+[pp. 57 f., 60. 

e£- Dionys. Areop. [p. 58. 

vire£- Byz. 

avTt£- Joseph. + 

6fw- Eccl. 

bfi- L. and S. as doubtful, with- 
out citation. 

virep- Dionys. Areop., Gregor. 
Thess. 

erep- Jo. Chrys. 
ivBova-ioTrfs Georg. Pachym. [p. 60. 
dKovcrtoTTjs Hesych., Apollon. Soph., 

Schol. Aeschyl. 
fKovo-ioTrp Philo Carp. 93 A, Phot.-|- 
irXovaioTrfi Jo. Chrys. 
^ScXtiottj? var. lect. Schol. Pind. O. 
1. 5 (codex Vratisl.) [p. 49. 

ivavTioTT)*; Plato + 

far- Epicur.+ 
utttioitjs Theophr.+ 

apTiorris Aristot.+ 
vloTrfi Just. Mart.+ [p. 58. 
d<ptoVi7s Athanas. [p. 58. 
Kpu^torrjs Dionys. Areop. + 
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ijotjxiotijs Lys., Plato 

dvoZ-ioVij? IG. 1. 61. 15, Plato+ 

[pp. 56 f., 76. 
oxj/ioTrjis Theophr. 
irpmoTrjs Theophr. 
IxjaXOaKOTrf; Hippoc, Paus. 6. 23. 5. 
Ka/coTijs Horn. + [pp. 46, 57, 66. 

fmXaKOTrjs Plato + 
8ir)VtKOTr)<s Gloss, [p. 50. 

drpe/coTijs Schol. Eur. [p. 50. 
fx.rjKOTr)s Galen, [pp. 53, 60, 73. 
XoyiKorrj's Athanas. 1. 65 A, Eus- 

tath. 
■t]diKOTr)<s Jo. Chrys., Theoph. 
a.\iK6rq<i doubtful reading for aXv- 

k6t^ Theophr. C.P. 3. 18. 8. 
irqXiKoryfi Nicomach. Arith. 1. 7. 3+ 
d^rjXiKOTijs Pap. Brit. Mus. 1. 113. 

11 (6th cent.) [pp. 49, 75. 
KaBoXiKorrp Euseb. [p. 58. 
veaviKonijs Epiph.+ 
yoviKorrys Chrysobul. (Kum.). 

7TaTptKOTrjs GloSS. 

Xwpikotijs Pol. Tro. 182 (Kum.). 
al<rdr)TiKOTr)s Niceph. Blemm. 769 D. 
SuxxpiTiKOTijs Procl. ad Plato Parm. 

793 (Kum.). 
<^opTiKOT7js Aristot. + 
6A/«m7? Hesych. 
yXavKorrjs Aristot. + 
XeuKOTTjs Hippoc, Plato+ 
dXvKoVrjs Aristot.+ [p. 46. 
/ieyaAonjs Chrysipp. ap. Plut., 

Chron. Pasch. [pp. 51, 73. 
/caAoVrjs Chrysipp. ap. Plut. [p. 73. 
x 0a/«a.cmjs Did. A. 837 A, Eus- 

tath.+ 
o/jun.XoTij'i Plato + 
dv-ui- Plato, Plut. 

airaXorrji Hipp., Xen.+ 

craAoTijs Apophth. Patr. 

CTTpC^XoTIJS Plut.+ 

ayycXorrjs Athanas. [p. 58. 
6L<t>t\6rrp N.T.+[p. 50. 



/8c/8ijAotijs Amphiloch. 
dSrjAoTijs Prot. ap. Diog. L.+ 
iir-aWrjXoTrjS Apollon. Dysc. 
irap-a.XXr)X6rr)S Apollon. DySC. 

KaT-aAA.ijAoT7js Apollon. Dyse., Drac. 

d- Apollon. Dysc. 
/iu/i«jAotijs Suid. [p. 68. 
i<pr)X6rr)S Sext. Emp. [p. 71. 
vxj/rjX6rr)i Sext. Emp.+ 
itrOXorr)'; Chrysipp. ap. Plut. 
opyiXorrj's Aristot.+ [pp. 67 f. 
StiXoTTjs Hesych. 
koiAottjs Aristot.+ [p. 72. 
<M-ot>?s Hom.+[pp. 57, 69f., 76. 

8eo- Menand. Rhet. 
i^iAottjs Hippoc. + 
kvkAotjjs Pseudochrys. [p. 58. 
i^eAAoT^s Aristot. + 
/wXAo'tijs (?) restored by Toup in 

Hesych. s.v. vcoxeAaa 
71-oAAoTrjs Damasc. [p. 51. 
KvXXorrjs Eustath. 
oXdrrjs Aristot.+ [p. 44. 

avro- Procl. [p. 55. 
3ia/3oAoT)js Athanas. [p. 58. 
tfoAonjs Theoph. Ceram. 981 B. 
airXoTry; Xen.+[pp. 46, 51. 
SurXoTT)'; Nicet. Chon. [p. 51. 
vAorrjs Iambi. Myst. 265. 6 [pp. 57, 
58. 

d- Plotin. 
rpavAoTTjs Aristot. + 
<^avAdrrjs Eur. + 
(TTpoyyvXoTrp Plato + 
dyKvAoVrjs Timario 
ovXoTfji Aristot. + 
vwovXoTrf; Byz., e.g., Cyrill. A. 

KapvirvXoTrii Hipp0C.+ 
tik^Aottjs Plato + 

opvWo- Theodos. Gram. [p. 55. 
IMxXorrp E. M., Schol. Lycophr. 

^cdXottjs Plut.+ 

Tepo^orrjs Theophr. [p. 49. 
h-apMTrfs Plato+ [PP- 67 f . 
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^pc/itoTrjs Euclid. + 

A.T7/KOTT7S Schol. Aristoph. [pp. 58, 60. 

aa-qixoTty: CGL., Gloss. 

«jrio77ju.dTT7S CGL., Gloss. 

oKiy-atfioTrji Aristot. 

oju-ai/AOT^s Gloss. Theophil. Institt. 

dv-ai/u.0T»7s Aristot. 

iv-atfiorry; Hippoc. 

cAAoytfiOTrjs Gloss. 

aXKi/ioTtji M. Attal. 48 (Kum.) 
8oi«^.dTrjs Justin. Mart., Jo. Chrys. 
vo/u/j.6Tr]i Iambi. 

yovip-orr/s Dionys. Areop. 981 A+ 
/iovifioTjjs Procl., Dionys. Areop., 

Gregor. 
<^>povtfioT7js Galen. + 
Xoijuotjjs LXX+[pp. 58, 67. 
CTOi/xorry; Dem.+ 
iropifiorrp Eustath., Georg. Cedr. 
a)pt/^,oTijs Sehol. Horn. 
•yi'topi/j.oTTjs Stob.+ 
crtp-OTrjs Xen . + 

aiSea-ifioTrp Gloss., Pap. Grenfell 
2. 90. 6 (Herwerden) [pp. 70, 75. 
Xpr)<Tip6rr)S Euseb.+ 

d- CGL., Gloss. 
ivTiporris Aristot., Schol. Aeschyl. 
Tpo4>i/j.6rrjs Eustath. 
Oep/wTi)': Hippoc. + 

avro- Basil. 
8i&via6ti)s Plato + 
cTt)/xoTj;s Strabo+ 
avxfJ.6Tii)<; a rejected reading Clem. 

A. 179 [p. 58. 
wixoTrp Eur.+[p. 76. 
dfuonoTris Orig. 2. 1588 C + 
(TTtyavoTTjs Dion. P.+ 
Savorjjs Soph. [pp. 52, 63 f. 
TnOavorrjs Plato + [pp. 67 f. 

a- Aeschin.+ 
Xpio-TiavoTry; Zonar. (Kum.) [pp. 45, 

58. 
tKcivonjs Plato + 

av- Epiph. 1. 176 A, Amphiloch. 



fieXavoTijs Aristot.+[pp. 48f. 
/jjavoT7)i Plato + 

iiravoTr)? Epiph. 2. 104 B [pp. 61, 
71. 

rpavorrp Philo, Plut.+ 

4>av6rrp Aristid., Eccl. [p. 62. 
ayvoTr/s N.T.+[p. 76. 

(TTtyVOTTfi HippOC. 

(TTvyvoTrp Alexis+[p. 71. 
xbthvoTrp Adamant. 
TreXtSvoTjjs Aretae. [p. 71. 
evoTrjs Aristot. + [p. 49. 

oW- Isid. 249 C+[pp. 49, 71. 
xcvorrjs Plato + 
d-Ax/xevoTjjs Xen. 
ei-Xifievorry; Menand. Rhet. 
7roX.v-\tfiev6rr)i Menand. Rhet. 
(TTe(i)vdTrjs Herod. + 
ya\.r)VOTi)'S Sext. Emp.+[p. 70. 
amproryfi Epiph. 1. 957 A, Hesych. 

[p. 50. 
atVoTjjs Herodian. 
KaivoTr)'; Thuc. + 
KeAatvoTrjs Gloss. 
(fmivorrii Nil. 88 A [p. 62. 
Swords Antipho, Thuc.+ [p. 76. 
eXenvoT^s Schol. Eur., Eccl. [p. 68. 
■jro6a.voTrfi Maxim. Conf. 2. 408 C 

[p. 70. 
TairuvoTrft Herod. +[pp. 66, 71. 
a-KOTuvorrpi Plato, Manass. 
XiBivoTip Fr. Here. (Lidd. and Sc.) 

ovhafuvorrf; Eustath. 
Koivorrji Andoc, Xen.+[p. 72. 
o-tvoTrjs CGL., Gloss, [pp. 60, 67. 

d- Eunap. [p. 50. 
8a.KvoTr)s Galen., Jo. Damasc. [p. 62. 
piKvoTr)? Greg. Nyss., Hesych. 
TrvKvoTifi Hippoc, Aristoph. + 
aTfpajuvoTTjs Theophr. 
•Ttp.voTt]'; Eur.+[p. 76. 

d- Epiph. 2. 32 C 

avro- M. Acom. 1.299. 22 (Kum.) 
[p. 55. 
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Kpufivorrp (?) an inferior reading 

Mace. 2. 10. 34 [p. 58. 
yv/ivorrji LXX, N.T.+ 
ipvixvorrfi Xen.+ 
dppevorijs Aristot.+[p. 49. 
/*ct£ovorqs Iambi, [p. 49. 
irXtiovorrp Nicomach. Geras. [p. 49. 
lutvoTip Epiph.+ 
ihrrrovoTifi Iambi, [p. 49. 
arikirvorrp Plut., Galen. -+- 

TCpWVOTTfS LXX+ 

Xaworifs Xen., Plato + 

axtvSvvdnjs Galen. 

fixyaXworrp Epist. Leon. Isaur. 

[p. 62. 
<rTpv<pvoTT)s Aristot.+ 
XixvoTip Schol. Aristoph. 
hrxyortf: Hippoc. + 
rpiyutvorrp Plotin. 
7rapa-8o£oTijs Themist. 
ori-So&mp Aquil.+ 
ev-So&mjs Hesych.+[p. 70. 
p.eya\o-So$oTrp Eustath.Opusc.319. 

82 [p. 70. 
Xoiortfs Strabo+ 
<£o£<m;s Schol. Galen, 
vodrijs Damasc. [p. 58. 
aBpoorifi Apollon. ap. Oribas. 2. 65. 

11, Alex. Aphr., Diog. L. 
ttotiJs Hom.+[pp. 54, 62f., 72. 
XaX&roTrp Thuc . + 
0««rp«rdTi;s Nicet. Paphl. 93 D 

[p. 50. 
Xnrorrp Aristot. [p. 60. 
KVHrdTi;? Hippocr. [p. 71. 
<tkviw6tt)'s Schol. Luc. 
yapoiroTTfi Plut.+ 
bnroTijs Simplic, Schol. Aristid. 

[p. 58. 
ypvworrfi Xen.+ 
appevunroTtis Const. Manass. 
avOponroTiji Philo qu. det. 21, Clem. 

A., Sext. Emp.+[pp. 58, 69, 76. 
iv- Cyrill. [p. 62. 
a-vv- Anastas. Sin. [p. 58. 



a-KvOpoywoTtfS Hippoc.+ 

o-TifiapoTrjs Euseb.+[p. 71. 
cro^apoTny; Ephr. Syr., Zonar. 
ftapfSaporryi Schol. Eur.+[p. 58. 
AayapoTjjs Heliod.+ 
7r\a8apoTijs Hermes, Galen. 
ju^Sapdrijs Hippoc. + 
vSaporrp Clem. A., Epiph., Vita 

Chrys. 
Kadaporrp Hippoc.+[p. 70. 
^XiopoTi/s Athanas., Procl., Nil. 
pjjapoTTji Orig.+ 
ftpiapoTr/s Eustath. 
XaXxtpoTtji Xen.+ 
lAapcmjs LXX (Prov. 18. 22) + 
tvpaporrp Callistr. [p. 50. 
irivaporrfi Eustath. 
Xairap6ri)<s Hippoc. 
AwrapoTijs Hippoc. + 
pvTrap£rr)<s Athen., Manass. [p. 71. 
p.vcraparrj's Eccl. 
afiparrf} Pind.+ 
AajSpoTjjs Muson. ap. Stob.+ 
dypoTT/s Gloss. 
iyparip Eur.+[p. 71. 
8pvrrjs( ?) Horn., see p. 59. 
dSpoTjjs = dvSpor^s, q.v. 
aSporqs Theophr.+ 
<pai8poT7^ Isocr.+ 
&(v)8poTfc Horn. [pp. 45, 59, 63. 
avSparifs Phintys ap. Stob. 3. 84 
[p. 60. 

dv- Nicet. Chon. (Kum.). 
SevSporjjs Suid. [pp. 58, 62. 
afpo&partjs Xen.+ 
vBpirrp Procl. [p. 60. 
aiivSporrfi Procl.+ 
<£o/8epor»?s Aristot., Joseph. 
o-TvyeporrjS Gloss. 
oradeporris Philo Gai. 38, Eustr., 

Theod. Prodr. 
aireXwOeporrr: Theophil. [p. 58. 
wpoTijs Tzetz. [p. 70. 

dpx- Georg. Pachym. [p. 59. 
(T<j>aXtpoTyj<; Byz. 
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0oA.eporijs Hippoc. 
riiuparrfi Hippoc. + [p. 70. 

av- Gloss. 
«rip*poT?;s Iambi, [p. 50. 
<paveparrfs Philo ap. Euseb. 
X^otpoTtjs Aristot. 
votparrji Dionys. Areop. 705 B. 
irepireponjs Ps. Chrys. 
voatpi/rrfi CGL. 
kriporrfi Aristot. + 

avro- Plotin. [p. 55. 
wTcporrfi Aristot. [p. 57. 
Kaprtporrp Joseph., Cyrill. 
«rapior«poTj}s Aristot. 
SevTtporrp Anast. Sin. 
£o<ptparrfi Niceph. Blemm. 
Tpv<j>€p6ri)s Aristot. -f- 
<TTadr)pcrrrfs Dion. H.+ 
avdrjparrfi Schol. Pind., Nicet. Chon. 
Xrtparrp Schol. Ar. Nub. 783 [pp. 68, 

69. 
a-K\r)p6rrfi Hippoc. + 
w\riparrr> Plut. + [pp. 46, 50. 

iircp- Dionys. Areop. 909 C [p. 50. 
avwopoTrfs Menand. Rhet. 
£ i/Pottjs Thuc. + 

ovro- Tit. B. 1192 B [p. 55. 
trrjpanfi Theod. Prodr. 
aixrTr)pori)<; Xen., Plato + [p. 45. 
<ra0poT)js Eustath., Eccl., e.g., Jo. 

Chrys. 
ipvdparrfi Aristot. + 
vmOparrfi Hippoc, Aristot. 
iraiporrfs CGL. [p. 58. 
7r£7r«poTjjs Aristot. 
Trpoxtiparrrp Cornut. 217, Arr. Epict., 

Sext. Emp. 
anporrfi Hippoc. + [pp. 45, 71. 

idtko- Did. A. 937 A, Epiph. [p. 55. 
<paXaKparrp Hippoc, Aristot.+ 
paKparifi Aristot.+[p. 45. 
vtKparrp Orig. 1. 904 C+ 
(<r)/uKparT)s Anaxag. ap. Aristot., 
Plato+ 

avro-<r- Procl. Parm. 677 (Soph.) 
[p. 55. 



iriKpanp Herod., Eur.+ 

fiopvrris Eustath. 

fiopfSoparryi Oecumen. in Epist. 

Cath. [p. 58. 
Sut-ipoporrji Plato + 
irapa-<f>opcrrr)'S Plato [p. 68. 
yp-qyoparrfi Th. Lask. _Cod. Par. 

3048 (Kum.) [p. 51. " 
(Tairparrji Plato + 
XeirpoTijs Jo. Chrys. 
Aap-irpoTjjs Herod. + [pp. 68, 70, 76. 

tic- Msc Bononiensis [p. 70. 
acnrparrfi Anastas. Sin., Gloss. Zach. 

pap. 
Xvirparrfi Strabo 
a-Teppartfi Aristot. + [p. 70. 
Trvpporrjs Aristot. + 
irarpoTijs Greg. Nyss., Dionys. 

Areop. +[p. 60. 
e/i.-p.erpoTjp Aristaen. 
<rv/i,-/x£TpoT77s Galen. 
oiKTporjjs Poll., Schol. Eur. 
€K«vTpori7s Ptolem.-r- 
payuTTparrp Euseb. 2. 769 A [p. 58. 
yavporr)<s Plut., Caesar. 
<pXavp6rrfi Plut., Poll. 
apavpirrrp Euseb., Eustath. 
Kpavparqs Theophr., Galen. 
a<pavpoTr)s Anaxag. ap. Sext. Emp. 
XtyupoTT/s Philodem. Vol. Here. 

(Herw.) 
tj/aBvporrrfi Aristot., Galen. 
/SSeAupoTi^ Manass. 
d\fivpor7/s Hippoc. + 
alKovpirrifi Nicet. Chon. [p. 69. 
wvpoTtii Galen., Plotin. [p. 60. 

y8XocrvpoTr;s Eustath. 
y\a<f>vporr]S Philo, Luc.+ 
ixvpomjs var. lect. for 6\vp6rrfi 

Polyb. 1. 57. 6, Philo 
6^upori;s Polyb. + 
Ivxvp&rrjs Dionys. H., Philo 

6lv- Gloss. 
i\a<pp6rr)s Plato, Poll. [p. 46. 
a-TKpporrp Timocl. ap. Athen. 
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fj.(\iXparrfi Schol. Theocr. 

irevixporrf; Sext. Emp., Hesych. 

alo-xporrfi Plato+[p. 68. 

yXurxporrys Aristot. + 

ilruxparrji Hippoc, Plato+ 

&\porri)S Plato + 

fijertatporrrfi Cornut. 

xXwponjs Hippoc . + 

fi.iop6rr)<s Gloss. 

jtt«o-orijs Plato + [pp. 45, 72, 76. 

(vp.- Iambi. Myst. 225, var. lee. 
for preceding, [p. 55. 
'urorrp Eur.+[p. 76. 

av- Plato + 

irap- Diophant. 

airo- Dionys. Areop., Procl. 

air- Dionys. Areop. [p. 55. 
/3Aja«ror»js Aristot. 
too-ottjs Aristot. +[pp. 72, 76. 

airo- Theod. Lask. 1338 A [p. 55. 
67to(tot»js Nicomach. Geras. 
6pa-6rt)i Critias ap. Herodian. 

[pp. 52, 68. 
irepuraorris Isocr.+ 

d-7r«/HTTorip Clem. A., Sext. 
Emp. 

/3ava.v<ToTrp CGL., Gloss. 

dp\ov<T<mfs Agath. 

^VO-OTJ/S Plut. [p. 71. 

o-xwtnTOTTJs Hermes in Stob. Eel. 

[pp. 59, 67. 
amparvrrfs Galen., Plotin.+ [pp. 57, 

59. 
A- Philo+ 
ixpararrji Hippoc. 
Ovrfrorrfi Eccl., e.g., Jo. Chrys., 

Schol. Luc.+ 
frqTarrj^ Iambi. Arith. Nicomach. 

128 C. 
d<£opijroT»js CGL., Gloss. 
A.iToT»;5 Diod.+[p. 72. 
iKTorrfi Galen, [p. 61. 
aviKTorrfi Basil. 3. 625 D, Macar. 
iravTorrp Damasc. [p. 48. 



XapuvroTjjs Chrysipp. ap. Plut. 

[p. 48. 
ovtotijs Dionys. Areop. 817 C+ 

[p. 48. 
A.«rroT7/s Aristoph., Hippoc. + 
irtpifiXeTTTM-r,'; PB. 547. 3, CGL., 

Gloss, [pp. 70, 75. 
TpoTTor-qi Jo. Chrys. 1. 695 D, 

Hesych. 
d- Athanas.+ 
KvproTrf; Aristot. + 
2«/8aoroT»7s Cinnam., M. Aeom. 2. 

63. 10 (Kum.) [p. 58. 
aWtKao-T orris Phryn. 349 
vuototjjs Simplie. ad Aristot. Phys. 
a<ppa<TToTi)<s Athanas. 2. 1164 B. 
£«7totj;s Paus. 
p£<TT0Tr)<; Hermog. 
Xpw T ° T V* Eur.+[pp. 71, 76. 
avvirouTToTrp; Gloss. 
mo-Torr)'; Herod. + 
XpwrroTi/s Jo. Damasc, Did. A. 

[p. 58. 

e\a^«7ToTr)S Byz. 
irtpiTTorr)'; see 5T£pi(7<roT1JS 

avToTr]<; Sext. Emp., Tzetz. 

<pi\- Vett. Val. 345. 9 (Her- 

werden). 
lavToTi]? Procl. [p. 60. 
Tavr6rr]<; Aristot. [p. 60. 
invvTorr-qs Eustath. 
toiovtoti]? Anon. ap. Cram. An. 

Par. 4. 283. 

avorrjs avoTrjs Aristot. 

o-Kvt^>oT»;s Ephraem. Syr., Ant.Mon. 
ypi<t>6rr)s Herodian Epim. 16 [p. 58. 
o-TtpupoTrp Schol. Horn. 
S.Se\<piT V i LXX+[pp. 58, 69 f. 
<Top.<j>6rrj i ; Aristot. 
Kwportfi Hippoc. + 
Kov<poTrji Eur. + [pp. 63, 68. 
(TTvcporr)'; Plut.+ 
KUKporr)'; Hippoc., Plato+ 
o-t(cx° T »?s Eustath. 
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cwapxorijs Macar., Jo. Chrys.+ [pp. peyaXo- (Kum.) 



58, 67, 72. 
vTrapxoTrjs Justin. Novell. 70 proem. 

[pp. 58, 67. 
i^t>X° T, ? s J°- Damasc. [pp. 57 f. 
d- Niceph. Blemm. 769, 772. 
*>- Niceph. Blemm. 769, 772 



jtt<i>xot»7« Herm. Vis. 3. 12 
yaiupar-q'i Aristot. 
Ko/ti/foTjjs Isocr. + 
£<f«xn/s Plut.+[p. 58. 

da- Isid. 841 A 
aOtaorrp Aquil. 



-prrji 



a.Ka9dpTr)i (?) a doubtful reading (in the genitive) Apoc. 17. 4 [pp. 54 f. 



-VT1JS 



Tr P ai TV i LXX, N.T., Eccl., CIG. 

2788 [p. 76. 
vptaPfras CIG. 2448. 4. 28, 6. 29 

[pp. 48, 63, 76. 
tyyvrrp Dionys. Thrax+[p. 61. 
Xiyvrijs Eustath. (Kum.) 
/SpaSunjs Hom.+ [pp. 63, 73. 
iJSvrijs Schol. Aristoph.+ [p. 45. 
fiaOvrris Luc, Himer. Or. 4. 1 [p. 73. 
idvrryi Aretae. 
ivOvrrii Aristot. + 

Av- Th. Stud. 937 A [p. 55. 
yXtiKwTijs Herod. + [pp. 45, 70. 
&KVT1/S Pind.+[p. 47. 
afiBXvrris Aristot. + 
OrjXvrrfi Aristot. + 

Westminster College 



Hippoc, Plato+ 
Anth. Pal. 7. 490 [pp. 



54, 
Sext. Emp.+ 



opi/t.vTr)'} 

7TlVUTaS 

63. 
/x.£to|vtj;s Nicom 

[pp. 61, 71. 
o^vtt/s Hippoc, Plato+ 
Papvrr)s Thuc.-I- [pp. 45, 63, 73. 
ewpvrijs Hippoc. + [p. 73. 
fWiJTj/s Aristot. + [p. 73. 
Opaavrrp Hippoc, Thuc+[p. 73. 
irXarvrrp Hippoc, Xen.+[p. 73. 
Traxvrris Herod. + [p. 73. 
/Spa^vTijs Thuc.-I- [p. 45. 
Tpaxvr^s Aeschyl.+[p. 63. 
Ta X uT7/s Hom.+[pp. 63, 73, 76. 



